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LOW-POINT. .  .NO-POINT  COOPERATION 

To  eat  more  of  the  plentiful  foods     .fewer  of  the",  acar  ce~  foods.,  .that' s 
what  the  low-point . . , no-point  food  campaign  means  to  the  homemakers.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  share  our  precious  food  supply,  it  .is  necessary  that 
home  front  meals  be'centered,  as  far  as  possible ,  around"  the  foods  that  are 
plentiful,    And^now,  during  the  spring, _ there  is  a  wide  choice  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  to  add  to  the  list  of  foods  that  have  been  plentiful 
during  -the  winter  months,- 

Fifty  thousand  restaurants,  hotels,  and  industrial  eating  establishments 
are  cooperating,  with  the  no-point .. .low-point  campaign. . .of fering  menu 
suggestions  based  upon  plentiful  foods.  They've  been  so  successful  that 
hundreds  of  chefs  in  leading  restaurants  and  hotels  all  over  the  country  have 
submitted  special  recipes,  calling  mostly  for  unrationed  foods,  or  foods  low 
in  point  value.    Twelve  of  these  recipes  won  prizes  and  are  being  reproduced 
in  a  booklet  to  be  nailed  to  all  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  country.  The 
dishes  look  good,  read  temptingly r taste  good  and  are  nutritious  and  appetizing. 
The  War  Food  Administration  will  give  a  special  award  of  merit  to  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  other  eating  establishments- that  feature  the  low-point, . .no- 
point  recipes  in  the  folder,  or  that  create  and  feature  their  own  special 
recipes  for  plentiful  foodB.  ; 

Give  your  listeners  suggestions- on  uses  and  various  combination  of  low- 
point,    no-point  foods. 

JAR  AND  JAR  TOP  JARGON 


Home  canning  is  just  around  the  corner;  To  get  best  results',  homemakers 
should  give  some  thought  to  the  types  of  jars  that  they  will  use,  and  the 
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best  ways  to  s  eal  in  the  carefully  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.  Proper 
sealing  of  the  various  type  s  of  jars,  is  important  to  the  success  of  the 
home  canning  project. 

There  are  five  types  of  jars  comm6nly  used. ..each  one  with  a  slightly 
different  sealing  method.    Specifically,  here  they  are: 

1,      ZINC  PORCELAIN* «. lined  cap  with  shoulder  rubber  ring.. .to  fit  standard 

riason  j.-.-rs. 


When  canning: 


After  canning: 


Fit  wet  ring  on  jar  shoulder,  but  don»t  stretch  more 
than    needed.    Fill  jar,  then  screw  cap  firmly  and 
turn  it  back  1/4  inch. 

As  soon  as  jar  is  taken  from  canner,  quickly  screw 
cap.  down  tightly  to  complete  seal. 


2.      LIOIININQ-TYPE.  .♦  jar  is  sealed  with  glass  lid  and  rubber  ring,  held 

in  -place  "by  wire  bail. 


When  canning : 


After  Canning: 


Wet  rubber  ring  is  fit  on  ledge  at  top  of  empty  jar. 
Fill  jar.  'Put  on  glass  lid.    Push  long  wire  over 
top  of  lid,-  so  it  fits  into  groove.    Leave  short  wire 

As  soon  as  jar  is  taken  from  canner,  quickly  push 
short  wire  down  to  complete  seal. 


GLASS  LID  'MP  TCP  SEAL. .  .rubber  -ring,  held  in  place  by  metal  screw 
band,  to  fit  standard- mason  jar. 


When  canning': 


After  canning: 


Before  jar  is  filled, 'fit  rubber  ring 'on  glass  lid. 
Fill  jar,  put  lid  on 'rubber  side  down.    Screw  metal 
band  on  tight... then,  using  thumb  as  guide,  turn 
back  almost  a  quarter  turn,  so ' that  band  and  jar  ' 
just  mesh  together,-   If  band  is  screwed  too  tight, 
jar  may  break.  • 

As  soon  as  jar  is  taken -from  canner;  band  should  be 
screwed  down  tightly.     The  next  day,  the  screw  band 
should  be  removed  if  it  can  be  done  without  force. 
If  the  band  sticks,  it  may -be  oovered  for  -a -minute 
or  two  with  a  hot  damp  cloth.    This  will  loosen  it. 


FLAT  METAL  LID ...  edged  with  sealing  compound,  held  in  place  by  me.taL. 
s crew -band  to  fit  standard  mason  jar. 


When  canning; 


Jar  should  be  filled,  and  lid  put  on  so  that  sealing 
compound  is  next  to  glass.     The  metal  band  should  be 
screwed  on  firmly.    This  lid  has  enough  "give'*to 
let  air  escape  during    the  canning. 


After  Canning:     This  is  a  self -sealer;    It  should  not  be  tightened  any' 
"further,  for  if  it  is,  the  seal  might  break.    Next  day, 
when  the  jar  has  cooled.,  the  screw  band  should  be  re- 
moved, without  forcing.    If ' it  sticks,  should  be 
covered  by  a:  hot  demp  cloth,  to  loosen  it, 

4.    COFFEE  OR  OTHER  COMMERCIAL  JARS. . .with  flat  metal  lid  edged  with  sealing 

compound,  bought  mew.    Held  in  place  by  metal  screw  cap 
that  cones  with  jar. 

When  canning:      The  jar  should  be  filled,  and  the  lid  up  on  so  that  the 
sealing  compound  is  next  to  the  glass.    The  metal  cap 
is  then  screwed  on  firmly,  but  not  hard  enough  to  cut 
.   through  the  compound.    This  lid  also  has  enough  "give" 
to  let  air  escape  during  canning. 

After  Canning:     This  is 'a  self -sealer.    It  is  not  necessary  to  tighten 
further,  as  seal  .may  be  broken. 

KEEP  THOSE  PRICES  DOWN 


There* s  tangible  evidence  that  ceiling  price  regulations  are  keeping 
price  levels  stable  and  preventing  them  from  soaring  to  the  heights  they 
attained  during  the  first  world  war. 

Maybe  it's  hard  for  homemakers  to  realiz'  ,  but  they  are  actually  paying 
less  for  food  these  days  than  they  did  during  the  peak  price  period  of 
World  War  one.    That's  because  in  April  of  last  year,  the  president  issued 
the  "hold-the-line"  Order.    And  if  homemakers  who  buy  the  family  food  do 
their  part,  and  refuse  to  pay  more  than  ceiling  prices,  there's  little  chance 
that  food  prices  will  be  higher  than  they  are  now. 

Let's  prove  our  point .. .let' s  look  at  food  prices  during  the  last  war, 
and  compare  them  with  food  prices  today.  Perhaps  the  greatest  .difference  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  are  the  prices  of  sugar.    During  the  first  World 
'war,  homemakers  paid  twenty-seven  cents  a  pound  for  sugar;     today  they're 
buying  it  for  about  seven  cents.    Eggs  had  a  spectacular  rise  then  too.  They 
zoomed  in  price  from  thirty  cents  a  dozen  to  about  ninety-three  cents.' 
Today  they  average  around' 44  cents,    Buttor  is  another  commodity,  that,  while, 
it  has  been  rather  scarce,  has  been  fair  in  price.    Last  war,  homemakers 
paid  ninety-five  cents  a  pound  for  it.     Today's  homemakers  know  that  it  will 
stay  around  fifty  cents  .    Again-, '  during- the-  -last  war,  bacon  reached  fifty- 
nine  cents  a  pound,.  .,„ now  it's  around  forty- two  cents.    All  down  the 'line, 
there  are  comparisons  like  these. to  be  made ,„ .some  greater  in  range,  some 
less,  but  adding  them  up  it  is  apparant  that  it  is  costing  the  homemaker  less 
today  to     £>ed  her  family  than  it  did  during,  the  peak  price  period  of  the 
first  World  War.    Thece  ceiling  prices  vary  slightly  in  different  communities. 

Now,  if  she  does  her  part,  and  watches  ceiling  prices .. , refuses,  to  pay 
more  than  the  price  posted  plainly  at  her  grocers ;  she  can  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  food  costs'  will  remain  at  their  present  'level , 


IT'S  GOOD  OLD  ASPARAGUS  TIME 


Fresh  green  asparagus ., .most  tempting  of  all  spring  vegetables, ,. .is 

beginning  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  nation  in  good  quantity.  'The  aspara- 
gus homemaker* s  will  buy  from  now  until  late  April  or  early  May,  comes 
largely  from  California,  and  some  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.    In  May, 
Eastern  and  Northern  asparagus  will  .replace  Western,  and.  keep  the.  nation 
woll  supplied  until  about  the  fourth  of  July.    Asparagus  is  at' the  very  best 
until  the  end  of  May,  for  hot  weather  makes  it  tough  and  woody. 

Asparagus  requires  very  fertile  soil,  as  iB  the  case. in  the  delta  area 
of  California,,  or  the  soil  must  be  carefully  cultivated  and  fertilized.    A  view 
of  an  asparagus  field  is  not  a  very  inspiring  sight,  for  all  that  can  be  seen 
is  the  barren  earth,  covered  with  thousands  of  gaunt  green  stalks.  That 
lovely  lacy  asparagus  farn  that  nost  people  associate  with  asparagus  stalks, 
only  means  that  the  stalks  have  gone  to  seed. 

Asparagus  grows  very  rapidly , 'many  stalks  are  cut  every  day,  and  then 
the  next  day  it  has  grown  up  again, 'tall  enough  for  cutting.  It's  one  of  those 
here  today  and  here  tomorrow  things,  while  it's  in  season,  for, -if  asparagus 
has  good  care,  it  grows  like  a  weed.    After  it's  cut,  asparagus  is  tied  in 
bunches  usually  weighing  about  two  pounds.    All  the  heads  are  placed  at  even 
length,  then  the  bunch  is  put  in  a  frame,  and  a  sharp  knife  chops  off  the 
bottom  of  the  stalks,  so  that  the  bunches  are  nice  and  uniform  in  length, 

When  the  bunches  are  tied,  and  cut,  they're  packed  in  pyramid  crates. 
This  crate  is 'oblong  in  shape,  and  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
Sphagnum  moss;  which  holds  moisture  for  a  long  time,  is  packed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crates,  to  keep  the  asparagus  stalks  green  and  fresh. 

Western  asparagus  comes  mostly  from  Central  and  Southern  California,  and 
Washington,  although  there's  a  little  in  Oregon  and  Ariz6na  too.    When  Eastern 
asparagus  Comes  into  the  market,  it  arrives  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
New  Jersey,  and  some  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.    Illinois  and  Michigan 
supply  middle  western  markets. 

As  for  food  value,  asparagus  contains  Vitamins  A  and  C  and  some  iron.  Its 
flavor  is  unsurpassed,  and  when  the  homemaker  sees  fresh  green  asparagus  in 
the  market,., she  knows  it's  spring. 

STORE  SURPLUS  EGGS  AT  HOME 


The  War  Eood' Administration  has  asked  that  homemakers  buy  all  the  eggs 
possible  during  this  peak  production  season  (ROUND-UP. . .MARCH  31).    The  home- 
maker  can  do  her  part  by  buying  more  eggs  than  she  needs,  and  storing  them  at 
home.    This  is  also  an  economy  measure  against  the  time  when  eggs  are  not  so 
plentiful. 

Putting  eggs  down  in  water  glass  is  the  old  reliable  method  of  preserva- 
tion used  for  generations  both  on  farms  and  in  cities.  The  homemaker  may  buy 
waterglass  or  sodium  silicate  at  her  drug  store.  '  It  is  a  clear  liquid,  and 


one  quart  is  enough  to  preserve  14  or  15  dozen'  eggs.      Here  is  the  method  of 
waterglass  storage;    Clean  and  scald  a  cro-ck  br  galvanized  can  of  five- 
gallon  'size  or  larger.    Into  it  pour  nine  quarts  of  water  which  has  been 
boiled  and  cooled.  Stir  in  the  quart  of  waterglass.    Put  the  eggs  into  this 
solution... but  carefully,  so  that  the  shells  will  not  be'  cracked.  Make 
sure  that  the  liquid  is  an  inch  higher  than  the  eggs  at  all  times.  More 
eggs  may  bo  added  and  more  solution  too.    Waterglass  seals  the  pores  of  the 
egg,  and  keeps  spoilage  organisms  out.   .As  a.  matter  of  fact,  it  seals  so 
thoroughly. ..makes  them  glass  eggs  really. .  .that  when  the  homemaker  boils  them 
she  should  remember  to  prick  the  shell  with  a  pin  when  she  takes  them  out  of  the 
solution,  months  later.    Otherwise,:  they  will  crack  and  leak  in  the  hot  water.  \. 

Mineral  oil     seals  the  pores  of  the  eggs,  too.    It  originated  with 
commercial  produce  men,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  method. 
The  homemaker  can  buy  mineral  oil  at  her  drug  store  too... and  she  should 
ask  for  tho  lightest  grade.    Eggs  dipped  in  heavy  mineral  oil  are  greasy 
and  collect  dust.    The  oil  should  be  heated  to  a  medium  temperature. , .that 
is,  comfortable  when  fingers  are  dipped  into  it.    Then  the  eggs  are  put  into 
a  wire  basket  and  dipped  in  the  warm  oil.    After  this,  they* re  drained,  packed 
into  clean  baskets  or  crates,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar... the  cooler  the' 
better.    This  is  a  very  easy  method,  and  preserves  eggs  for  several  months,  too, 

Another  easy  method  to  preserve  eggs  is  with  "dry  ice" . . .which  gives  off 
carbon  dioxide  gas  when  it  melts.    Two  quart  glass  fruit  jars  are  best  for 
this  method.    Be  sure  the  jars  have  rubber  rings  and  screw  tops.    Put  the 
rubber  rings  on  the  jars,  then  drop  into  each  jar,  two  pieces  of  dry  ice  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  and  add  as  many  eggs  as  the  jar  will  hold..    When  the  dry 
ice  stops  "smoking"  and  is  filled  with  white  vapor,  screw  the 'top  on  tightly 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.    When  the  jar  is  finally  opened,  the  eggs 
should  bo  used  quickly.     The  dry  ice  should  be  handled  very  carefully,  how- 
ever, because  it  can  cause  burns,  and  sometimes  explosions.    Dry  ice  should 
always  be  handed' with  tongs  or  paper,  so  that  it  does  not  burn  the  skin. 
Ice  cream  plants,  and  many  ice  cream  stores  will  sell  dry  ice  at  a  small  cost. 

Although  all  storage  methods  will  supply  homemaker s  with  cooking  eggs 
for  a  number  of  months,  eggs  so  preserved  do  gradually  lose  their  freshness. 
The  very  best  methGd  of  storing  eggs  so  as  to  maintain  quality,  is  to 
freeze  them.    This,  however,  is  possible  only  if  there  is  a  freezer  locker 
fairly  near  where  the  family  livos     or  if  the  family  has  a  freezing  cabinet 
of  its  own.    In  this  method,  the  eggs  are  removed  from  the  shell,  and  may  be 
frozen  as  whole  eggs  or  the  white  and  yolks  separated  before  freezing. 
Because  eggs  are  not  frozen  individually  this  method  makes  it  less  impractical 
for  the  housewife  who  wants  to  use  only  an  egg  or  two  at  a  time. 

DESTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATION  BY  PADIO 

The  Institute  For  Education  By  Radio  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  held  this 
year  from  May  5th  to  8th  inclusive.     The  joint  session  Saturday,  on  homemakihg 
and  agriculture  will  cover  "Food  in  '44"  by  Keith  Hxmebaugh.  Director  of  In- 
formation., "Jar  Food  Administration.    His  remarks  will  be  followed  by  panel 
discussions  on  "Commercially  Sponsored  Radio  Service  to  Homemakers  and  Farmers"; 


6  — 


"Television  And  EM.. .How  Will  We  Use  Thes.e  Developments  In  Service  To  Farmers 
and  Homemakers" ;'  and  "What  Can  We  .Learn. From  BBC  Farm  &  Home  Broadcasts". 

The  schedule  for  the  Sunday  morning  session  for  those  handling  Women's 
Radio  Programs  will  include  "How  Hoifiemakers  Fit  Int6  the  Food  Picture"  by 
Mr.  E.O.  Pollock,  Regional  Director ,  .  MidWest  Region,  Office  of  Distribution, 
War  Food  Administration;  "Radio  Interprets  The  Food  Picture  For  The  Homemaker" 
by  /inn  Hagen,  Office  of  Distribution,  'War  Food  Administration;  and  "Food 
In  ' 44. .. .Preservation  and  Use'1  by  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and. Home  Economics,  United'  states  Department-  of.  Agriculture.    The  above 
talks  will  be  followed'by  discussions.    The  morning  session  will  be  concluded 
vdth'a  panel  discussion  led  by  Elinor*  Lee,  Director  of  Women's  Programs  of 
WTOP,  on  "Commercial  Radio  Service  to  Homemakers",  . 
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CLEAN  PLATE  CLAN  MEETS  IN  WASHINGTON 


Three  charter  members  of  the  Clean  Plate  Club  of  America. .. .John  and 
Margot  Chinook,  and  their  mother, .were 'honor  guests  at  a  meeting  of  the 
young  Clean  Plate  Clubbers  of  Washington,  D.C.  last  week.  'After  lunch, 
John  and  Margot  told  the 'assembled  guests  how  their  father,  Lt.  Commander  ; 
Chinook,  started  the  club,  right    after  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  all  began  one  day  at  dinner,  when  both  Johnny  and  Margot  helped  them- 
selves to  too  many  scrambled  eggs,  and  then  asked  to  be  excused  because  they 
couldn't  eat  them  all.    Their  daddy- agreed"  to  "excuse  them,  but  said  it  was 
too  bad,  because  neither  one  of  them  could  belong  to  the  club.    When  the 
children  wanted  to  know  about  the  club,  Father  Chinook  said  loftily,  'You 
wouldn't  be  interested.    It's  only  for  people  who  eat  everything  on  their  plates,1 

Of  course,  John  and  Margot  were  interested,  and  soon  qualified  as  members 
of  the  Clean  Plate  Club.    Then  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  wanted  to 
join  too.    The  club  grew  and  grew,  and  today  it  numbers  more  than  5,000 
members  from  forty-six  states  and  two  territories.    President  Roosevelt  is 
a  member  too. 

Signing  the  Clean 'Plats  pledge  is  easy,    You  simply  promise  not  to  leave 
any  food  on  your  plate,  three  times  a  day.,, every    day  until  our  world  is 
back  to  normal  again.    There  are  no  dues,  no  committees  to  work  on,    "  But 
the  big  responsibility  is  to  eat  everything  on  your  plate  and  to  never  take  more' 
than  you  can  eat,    Not  everybody  can  produce sfood, , ,,but  everybody  can  save  it.,, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  Clean  Plate  Club  is. -telling  the  world  that  you're 
doing  your  part. 


HEAVIER  FOOD  RATIONS  FOR  HEAVY  INDUSTRY 

Loggers  need  more  food,  and  beginning  May  first,  they're  going  to  get 
it.  The  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
which  looks  out  for  Civilian  food  needs,  recommended  that  workers  in  heavy 
industry  get  additional  food  rations,  and  OPA  has  issued  the  order. 

To  date,  the  order  for  supplementary  rations  for  heavy  workers  affects 
loggers  only. .mostly  those  who  eat  at  logging 'camps  and  other,  on-the-job 
eating  places  in  the  logging  industry*    However,  there  will  be  extra  food  for 
loggers  in  isolated,  areas,  too.    Nutrition  experts  say  that 'loggers  need  jaore 
food  calories  every  day  than  workers  in   any  other  industry,  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  work.    Then  working  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  an  average 
of  5500  calories  a  day  necessary  for  loggers.    An  average  moderately  active 
man  needs  only  about  3000. 

The  .new  program -will  give  loggers  more  meat  and  fat  points,  more  processed 
food  points  and  more  sugar  per  man  per  month. 

The  Civilian  Food  Requirements  :  Branch  is  working  with  OPA  now  to  determine 
the  food  requirements  for  workers  in  other  heavy  industries.    As  soon  as  a 
decision  is  reached,  supplementary  rations  for  on-the-job  feeding'  will  be 
provided  for  them,  as  well. 

PLEASE  PASS  THE'  POTATOES 


Fresh  off  the  press  is  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  leaflet  called 
'"Potat6es  In  Popular  Ways".    This  contains  a  number  of  recipes  for  potato 
dishes,  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  homemaker  who  wants  to  help  use'as 
large  an  amount  of  the  abundant  potato  cr6p  as  possible.    She  has  baked, 
boiled,  mashed,  and  French  fried  potatoes,  and  is  looking  for  more  ways  to 
serve,  this  good  cheap  energy  food. 

The  homemaker  knows  that  potatoes  pack  a  lot  of  good  food  value  under 
their  brown  coats.    They  contain  a  good  supply  of  Vitamin  C  and  some  of  the 
B  vitamins  too,  as  well  as  iron,  and  other  minerals,  and  starch.    Penny  for 
penny,  potatoes  have  more  energy-giving  value  than  any  other  vegetable. 

The  popular  bugaboo  about  potatoes  being  fattening  need  not  be  true. 
One  medium-sized  potatp  contains  about  one  hundred  calories, , .about  the  same 
amount  as  an  apple  or  a  banana.    It' s  what  the  homemaker'  adds  to  the  potatoes 
that  makes  the  calories  pile  up.    Lots  of  butter  or  gravy,  for  instance, 
steps  up  the  calorie  value  of  potato  dishes. 

The  new  leaflet  gives  a  great  many  ways  to  prepare  potatoes. ., ,as  well  as 
many  tips  about  getting  the  best  out  of  this  staple  vegetable. . .now  so 
abundant.    You  and  your  listeners  can  get  c6pies  of  "Potatoes  In 'Popular  Ways", 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  25,  DtC#,  and  asking 
for  publication  AWI-85. 


MORE  ABOUT'  THE  BOYS 


What  sort  of  food  do  our  boys  dream  of,  out 'in  the  war  theatres  across 
the  world?    Well,  according  to  Colonel  Paul  Howe,  the  Director  of  the 
Nutrition  Division  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  it  is  "good  old  American 
vittles". 

In  a  si*  months*  jaunt  to  the  theatres  of  operation  in  England,  Italy,' 
North  Africa-,  Egypt,  Iran*j  the  Persian  Gulf  sector,  India,  China,  and  Burma, 
Colonel  Howe  observed  G.I,  Joe  in  eating  action,  and  told  a  Washington  press 
conference  what  Joe  likes  and  doesn't  like,  and  the  sort  of  food  he  will  want 
most  when  he  comes  back  home. 

First  and  foremost,  G.I.  Joe  wants  good  plain  food  day  in  day  out.  He 
doesn't  care  about  vitamins  and  calories  as  such,  nor  does  he  stop  to  compute 
the  amount  his  chow  contains.    He  takes  it  for  granted  that  somebody  in  the 
kitchen  has  attended  to  the  nutritive 'value  in  his  food.    And  he's  right. 
They  have.    G.I.  Joe  likes  fresh  meat,  too.    He  gets  his  fill  of  canned  meat 
but  he^eats  it  cheerfully,  all  the  same,    /aid  he  likes  the  good  crisp,  brown  ^%rmy 
"issue"  bread,  and  fresh  butter.    Sometimes,  when  there  isn't  any  refrigeration, 
there  isn't  any  butter,,, but  the  bread  is  still  a  favorite  with  Joe.    He  be-  ' 
lieves  in  condiments,    If  his  mess  cook  has  ketchup,  baking  powder,  and  spice, 
he  can  #iip  out  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  produce  some 
variety,  although  for  the  most  part  Joe  likes  good  plain  food  much  more  than 
fancy  touches. 

Salads  are  part  of  the  daily  mess.    Joe  eats  them  but  they're  not  one  of 
his  favorites.    Yet,  when  he  comOs  home  to  Mom,  he  will  miss  salads 'if  she 
doesn't  serve  them.    Native  food,  which  he  sometimes  venture  to  eat,  is, 
and  will  remain  just  a  sort  of  wry  experiment  to  Joe. 

Colonel  H«we  praises  Army  cooks,  who  operate  under  difficult  conditions, 
Gasoline  stoves  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  combat  zones.    When  all  the  gas 
is  needed  for  motors,  the  cooks  and  their  stoves  must  get  along  with  a  bit  of 
paper,  a  little  kindling,  and  sometimes,  in  India  and  Persia,  some  charcoal. 
But  these  are  just  problems  that  cooks  and  soldiers  take  in  their  stride, 
and  solve  with  good  results. 

The  purpose  of  Colonel  Howe's  "visit  overseas,  was  to  test  the  success 
of  the  10-in-one  ration  in  England.    ROUND-UP  carried  the  story  of  the  10 -in- 
one  and  all  other  Army  rations  in  the  March  2.5th  issue, 

USE  ANOTHER  DOZEN 


Egg    production  is  still  high,  and  this  year  we  want  everything  possible 
done  to  avoid  the  customary  after-Easter  slump  in  retail  demand,  Eggs-are 
expected  to  be  with  us  in  quantity  until  the  middle  of  May.    So  it's  up  to  the 
homemaker  to  use  them, 

Using  more  eggs  is  not  a  difficult  task..,. in  fact,  it  has  pleasant 
possibilities.    Suppose  every  family  used  just  one  extra  dozen  eggs  this  week... 
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that  would  be  thirty  million  dozen  more  eggs  used...360  million  eggs. 

It* s  so  easy  to  uss  a  dozen  eggs. ..let's  think  about  it  for.  a  minute.  Let' 

take  an  average  family  of  four,  with  a  dozen  extra  eggs  to  use.    Six  eggs 
can  go  into  the  making  of  a _ sponge  cake.    Sponge  cake  is  featherlight  and 
delicious.. . .takes  very    little  sugar  and  no  fat.    Then,  the  other  six  eggs 
could  go  into  a  main  dish. ...  scalloped  eggs  and  macaroni.    Now  that's  one  easy 
way  of  , using,  an  extra  dozen  eggs.    Here's  another.    Use  four  hard  cooked  eggs 
for 'sandwiches  in  school  lunches.    Four  more  make  a  meringue  for  frozen 
strawberries  (now  point  free)  as 'a  special  dessert;   Hot  bran  muffins  for 
breakfast,  will  use  two  more  eggs,  and  the  last  two,  hard  cooked,  will  garnish 
a  dish  of  spring  greens. 

There  are  many  easy  ways  to.  use  a  dozen  eggs..'  "Poultry  farmers  have 
worked  overtime. .. .the  hens  have  given  their  all, ...can  the  homemaker  do  less 
than  rise  to  .the  challenge?  • 

-  '       "v.-.w,  ..  PEACH  PERFORMANCE  ■ 

Peach  prospects,  for  1944  in  ton  southern  states  and- Calif ornia  despite 
the.. cold  weather  in.  tho;first  days  of  April,  are  better* than  ' last  year »  All 
indications  at  present 'point  to  a  material  increase  over-  last  year's  crop. 

Peach  trees  in  the  southern  area  bloomed' pretty  heavily,  but  freeze 
damage  in  some  states  thinned  the  crop  prospects,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
duced it  to 'a  complete  loss0  In  Georgia',  northern  Alabama  and  the  important' 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  peach    area ;  .the  damage  was  extensive.  However, 
in  southern  Alabama  and  southern  Georgia,  a1  fair  to  good  crcp  is  indicated, _ 
In  North  ; Carolina  the  .damage  wasr  variable,  but  a  fair  crop  is-  expected  from 
that  region,  and  although  freeze  losses  in  Virginia  were  pretty  general,  from 
all  indications  enough  peach  blossoms  have  survived  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
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Of  course  it  is  still  too  early'to  accurately  predict  the' amount  of  peaches 
that  can  be  expected.    Cold  weather aP, -.perhaps  further  freeze. ...storm  con- 
ditions p  e.u  ,all_t he  vagaries  of  weather  that  make  or  break  a  crop  ar'Aun-    ■■  ' 
predictable,    However ,.  -from  where  the  experts   -sit,,  and  at 'this  time,  a  peach 
crop  that 'is  somewhat  better  than  average  and  materially  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  can  be  expected. 

/        KEEP-- '"ON-  SAVING.   HASTE  PATS  "  A        '    "  •  ' 

Many  homemakers  are  wondering  why  they  should  continue  to  turn 'in  salvaged 
fats.    "If  there  is  enough  lard  to  make  it  point-free",  they  reason,  "why  should 
we  continue  to  save  waste  fats?'r''An"a'"th^  entitled  to  an 

answer.    Here  it  is:..     -  •    ■  < .  '.-•  ;...'-■  ■  A 

There  is  no. real  connection -.between  the  :lard  situation  and  the  fat  sal- 
vage.   Lard  was  taken  off  the  ration  list  because  of  the  all-time  record  hog 
slaughter.    That  meant  that  there  wan  an  abundance  of  all  pork  products, ,R0  . 
including  ..lard.     Ordinarily-surplus  .lard  would  'be  set  aside  -for  storage    .  . 


but  space  is  urgently  needed  for  other  things,  and  there  just  Isn't  enough 
room  to  s  tore  all  the  surplus  lard.    So.... it  was  nade  point-free,  for  the 
tine  being,  even  though  in  the  long  run  the' lord  supply  is  still  short. 
Salvaged  fat  is  an  entirely  different" story ,  and'  takes  the  place  of  fats  and 
oils  that  are  vitally  needed  and  were  formerly  imported. 

Before  the  war,  the  United  States  was  the  biggest  importer  of  fats  and 
oils  in  the  world.    Now  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  exporters.    This  happened 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  all  the  fats  and  oils  it  depended  upon  from 
other  countries*    So,  it  became  necessary  to  get  busy  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  ®ur  own  oils.    A  case  in  point  is  the  huge  quantity  of  coconut 
and  palm  oils  that  cane  to  us  from  the  Phillipines  and  East  Indies.  This 
oil 'was  especially  adapted  to  the  making  of  soap.    We  still  get  some  Of  this 
oil,  but  not  enough  to  make  soap  and  tak6  care  of  industrial  purposes,  too. 
As  far  as  the  total  supply  was  concerned,  thcj  deficit  was 'replaced  by  soy- 
bean and  linseed  oils.  .  Soybean  and  linseed  oils,  however,  cannot  be  used 
for  making  soap. 

And  that's  where  salvage  comes  in.    Salvaged  fats  are'vcry    good  for 
soap  making,  ,  <s,good-  too.,  for  war  uses,  such  as  cutting  oils,,  lubricants, 
incendiary  bombs,  and  synthetic  rubber.    So  that's  why  salvaged  fat  is  im- 
portant and  why  the-  homomaker  should  continue  to  save  it,, 

SEED  \JISD0M 

Every  effort  is  being  made' to  guarantee  good' to  the'Victory  Gardener  and 
farmer,    In  these  critical  days,  there  is  no  land,  labor,  Or  tine,  to  waste  in 
producing  bad  crops  due  to  faulty  seeds.    By*. the  same  toke,  there  isn't  any 
seed  to  waste  either..    Good  seed  is  needed..,. to  be  planted  where  it  will  pro- 
duce the  best  cropsc 

There  are  a  number  of  measures  in  force,,  designed  to  protect  the  seed 
buyer,    First,  there's  a  Federal  Seed  Act  that  helps  make  sure  that  growers 
will  get 'a  good  seed.     It  requires  everyone  who  ships  seed  in  interstate 
commerce,  to  label  it  completely  and  honestly'.    The  seed  must  be  called  by 
its  right  nane  and  labeled  as  to  gemination,  and  the  amount  of  weed  seed  it 
contains.    Buyers  should  carefully  study  the  information  printed  on  the  packages 
of  the  seed  they  buy. 

•    All  seeds  sent  to  our  allies  under  Lend -Lease  are  government  inspected,  as 
well  as  seeds  sent  to  soldiers  and  sailors  overseas  for  growing  their  own 
vegetables.    In  six  seed  testing    stations  across  the  country,  samples  of 
seeds  are  carefully  tested  for  quality £    All  seeds  imported  from  foreign 
countries  are  tested  in  those  stations,  too.. 

Two  very  good  tips  are  offered  to  seed  buyers.    One:     buy  the  variety 
best  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.    State  Experiment 
Stations  and  County  Agents  will  give  information  about  this.    Tito,"  Bay  only 
from  reliable  dealers  and  growers.    A  careless  or  dishonest  dealer  who  sells 
faulty  seed  may  cost  the  grower  loss  of  his .money.    The  use  of  his  land,  and 
the  time  of  his  growing  season. 


LET'S  EAT  ID  RE  BEETS 


'  Beet  producers  are  packing  then  in,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks,  beets 
should  have  an  enthusiastic  following  anong  homemakers. 

Almost  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  good  quality  fresh  beets  were 
produced  in  Texas  and  this  crop  is  still  moving  to  market.   'Another  quarter 
million  bushels 'are  in  prospect  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  the  Carolinas, 
and  "Virginia  which  will  be  harvested  within  the  next,  two  months. 

Beets  are 'usually  packed  in  bunches.    However,  in  order  to  save  preci6us 
shipping  space,  a  certain  amount  are  riding  to  market  in  fifty-pound  sacks, 
without  tops.    Explain  to  'homemakers  that  these  topless  beets  are  just  as 
•fresh  and  tender  as  those  wearing  their  green  plumes. 

To  be 'recommended  for  food  value,  versatility  and  the  addition  of  color 
and  flavor,  beets  are  a  double  feature  buy,  for  both  tops  and  roots  are  a 
pleasant  addition  to  the  Family  Dinner  table.    Bio  bright    red  of  beet  roots 
adds  a  brilliant  spot  of  color  to  the  menu,  and  the  green  tops  add  a  good  ' 
amount  of  iron  and  vitamin  A  to  the  diet.    Boot  tops  chopped  raw,  in  salad, 
help  out  on  the  daily  requirement,  of  vitamin  C,  too. 

Beets  were  eaten  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  have  grown  in  many 
countries.    The  tops  were  used'    before  people  discovered  the  savory  flavor 
of  the  roots.    Beets  grew  wild  and  the  green  leaves  were  used,  first  for 
medicinal  purposes,  later  as  food,    iVbout  the  tenth,  century  in  Germany  and- 
Italy,  the  root  was  found  to  be  good  to  eat,  and  beets  began  to  be  cultivated. 

Let's  urge  every  homemaker 'to  serve  beets  early  and  often.  Especially 
during  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
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(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  !,An  essential  rating) 
SPRINGY  SPRING  GREENS  

Now  that  Spring  is  here,  and  there's  a  good  supply  of  crisp  greens,  the 
ideal  way  to  use    them  is  in  a  mixed  salad,  which  will  add  color  and  zest  to 
any  meal,  or  serve  as  a  meal  itself,  supplemented  by  other  foods.  -Mixed 
green  salads  have  always  been  favorites  with  French  cooks,  and  most  American 
-homemakers  have  adopted  the  idea... but  now  is  the  time  to 'feature  them. 
Most  families  will  go  for  cool,  crisp,  greens  in  a  big  way,  as  an  appealing 
change  from  Winter  hot  vegetable's. 

The  greens  available  now  are  lettuce,  endive,  escarole,  dandelion,  greens', 
and  a  variety  of  vegetables  which  can  be  used  to  make  a  salad  more  interesting, 
such  as  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  and  green  peppers,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Serving  salads  supplies  a  fine  opportunity  to  use  "Victory  Garden  crops,  to 
What  a  proud  moment  for  the  f  amily  when  a  salad 'is  brought  to  the  table;  made 
of  firm  lettuce,  radishes,  raw  carrots,  tomatoes,  and  even  spring  onions,  all 


from  the  same  well-kept  Victory  Garden'. 

Salad  greens,  and  the  other  vegetables  that  the  homemaker  may  use  to 
vary  the  dish  are  plentiful  sources  of  Vitamins  and  minerals  for  health.  They 
contain  large  amounts  of  Vitamin  G,  but  the  outstanding  contribution  of' 
green  leafy  vegetables  is  Vitamin  A.    A  is  called  the  Aviator's  vitamin,  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  eyes  clear  and  keen,  and  prevents  eye  fatigue  or  night 
blindness. 

Here  are  some  words  to  the  wise  for  homemakers  who  are  planning  to  use 
salads  a  lot  this  spring; 

Be  sure  that  all  vegetables  are  clean,  eold,  crisp,  and  dry,  before  you 
use  them  in  a  salad.    Use  an  appetizing  colorful  mixture  of  ingredients, 
but  be  sure  that  there  are  not  too  many  conflicting  flavors  present. 

After  the  homemaker  has  decided  on  her  ingredients,  the  most  important 
thing  is  a 'flavorful  dressing  that  emphasizes  the  goodness  of  the  vegetables 
and  greens,  rather' than  drowning  their  flavor.    A  well-seasoned  French  dressing 
should  contain  oil,  an  ■  acid,  and  seasonings.     Hie  general  rule  is  four 
parts  oil  to  one  of  acid,  but  most  households  have  their  own' preference.  The 
oil  can  be  any  cooking  oil  that  is  not  too  strongly  flavored,  and  the  acid 
can  be  lemon  juice,  grapefruit  juice,  or  vinegar.     The  seasoning  of  the 
dressing  is 'a  matter  of  personal  preference,  too.    Some  suggested  seasonings 
are  paprika,  which  also  adds  color,  pepper  and  salt,  a  touch  of  mustard,  and' 
garlic.    The  garlic  can  either  be  added  to  the  dressing  and  allowed  to  stand, 
or  rubbed  in  the  bowl  as  the  salad  is  being  made.    Another  tip  is 'to  crush 
a  clove  of  garlic  in  part  of  the  oil,  remove  the  pieces  of  garlic,  and  use 
the  oil  as  usual.    If  the  homemaker  is  skillful  in  the  use  of  herbs,  she  may 
add  those  to  her  dressing  for  unusual  flavor. 

And    one  final  tip,,, for  a  really  delicious,  crisp,  salad  serve  as  soon 
as  it  is  made.    Never  let  it  stand,  or  it  will  become  Hnp  and  soggy. 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE 


This  is  a  year  of  special  anniversaries.    Moviegoers  during  April  were 
reminded  that    the  motion  picture  industry  has  flicked  off  the  fifty  year 
mark.    YourHome  Forum  listeners  might  be  interested  to ^ know  that  this 
^year  is  also  a  golden' anniversary  in  the  science  of  human  nutrition. 

Just  fifty  years  ago  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
its  first  study  of  human  nutrition  with  a  ten  thousand  dollar  grant  from 
Congress*    From  that  start,  in  time,  came  an  office  of  Home  Economics,  then 
a  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  now., .with  aecent  on  nutrition. . .the  Bureau 
"of  Human'  Nutrition  and  Home '-Economics. 

« 

To'a  pioneer  in  the  Government* s  study  of  nutrition  scinece,  Dr.  W.O. 
Atwater,  goes  the  credit  for  a  good -beginning.    In  fact,  so  comprehensive 
and  clear  was  Dr.  Atwater1 s  blueprint  for  nutrition  research  that  today 
much  of  the  foods  and  nutrition  work  in  the  Bureau 'of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  stems  from  that  plan.    Some  of  his  goals  were  to  find  out 
what-  food  the  body  needs;  what  nutrients  and  how  much  of  them  different 
foods  contain;  and  how  the  body  uses  these  nutrients.    Dr.  Atwater  thought 
it  was  important  to  learn  what  foods  and  what  method's  of  preparation  furnish 
the  most  economical  and  healthful  diet.    He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  vision* 
To  him,  the  fundamental  question  was,  "How  can  national  food  production  be 
made  to  yield  best  returns  in  economic  progress  and  social  welfare?"  . 

With* two  of  his  research  partners,  Dr.  Atwater  designed  the  famous, 
calorimeter",  first  of  its  kind  for  human  nutrition  research.    In  this  copper- 
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lined-chamber,  college  students  took  exams,  pedaled  a  stationary  hike,  and 
did  6ther  work  with  mind  and  muscle.    While  the  students  were  doing  this 
work,  Dr.  Atwater  studied  their  metabolism  and  the  quantity  of  energy-spent* 
One  of  his  young  assistants,  Henry  C.  Sherman  is  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 

ECCENTRICITIES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


The  old  question  about  which  comes  first... the  chicken  or  the  egg... 
is  still  debatable.    However,  the  earliest  records  we  could  find,  mentioned 
the  chicken.    The  story  goes  that  in  India  domesticated'  fowls  date  as  far 
back  as  1000  B.C.    America's  first  fowls  were  Games  Leghorns  direct  from 
Italy,  end  certain  derivatives  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds. 

jjc    %c  >(s>(c 

A  popular  diversion  in  several  of  the  European  countries  used  to  be 
an  egg  dance.    A  number  of  eggs  were  arranged  in  a  prescribed  form  on  the 
dancing  floor.    Then  one  of  the  players  was  blindfolded  and  made  to  dance 
the  best  way  he  could.    Tie  object  of  the  game  was  to  see  how  complicated 
a  dance  he  could  do  without  breaking  the  eggs. 

The  average  hen's  egg  is  2.27  ..inches  long,  and  1,72  inches  in  diameter. 
If  you  were  to  buy  eggs  by  the  pound,  you'd  get  about  8  eggs  to 'the  pound. 
Each  one  of  these  morsels  of  hen's  fruit  weighs  around  2.  ounces. 

At  the"  present  time,  eggs  are  produced  in  every  county  in  the  United  states. 
In  fact  about  90  percent  of  the  American  farmers  produce  eggs. 

The  Chinese  have  two  unique  ways  of  preserving  eggs.  *   The  simpler  method 
of  preservation  is  to  put  the  fresh  eggs  in  a  strong  brine  fOr  several  days. 
Then  they  coat  the  brined  eggs  with  a  mixture 'of  earth,  salt,  and  chaff.  f 
Several  months  later  when  the  eggs  are  opened,  they  have  similar  characteristics 
to  fresh  ones.    However,  the  yolks  have  begun  to  solidify,  and  a  musty  odor 
prevails. 

The  other  method  which  the  Chinese  use, 'preserves  eggs  so  well  that 
they're  kept  f6r  any 'number  of  years.    First,  they're  kept  in  a  thick  in- 
fusion of  lLK<ie,  salt,  lye  and  tea  leaves  for  at  least  three  months.  Then 
they're  drained  and  coated  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  rice  husks.    The  re-_ 
'suit  varies  with -their  spue.    '.Jhen  the  eggs  are  about  a  year  old,  :the  yolk  " 
is  brownish  green  and  almost  pasty.    The  white  has  turned  pink  in  color 
and  is  of  a  stiff  jelly-like  consistency. 

Some  of  the  eggs  are  kept  a  number  of  years.    After  about  ten  years,  the 


entire  shell  content  is  deep  brown.    Eggs  at  this  age  are  regarded  as  a  very- 
special  delicacy  and  used  only  for  ceremonial  occasions.    The  older  they 
are,  the  more  expensive  they  become. 

*sL>       «J-  -X-       »J  -  -d' 

A  fresh  shell  egg  is  so  important  to  the  present-day  homemaker  in  England, 
that  she  uses  it  as  a  special  Sunday  treat.    Usually  she  serves  it  boiled 
or  poached  in  order  to  keep  it  as  big  and  solid  as  possible.    Some  English 
homemakers  have  a  prejudice  against  frying  the  egg  because  it  looks  less 
substantial  when  it's  flat.    Now  instead  of  having  fresh  eggs  and  bacon 
almost  every  morning  for  breakfast,  fresh  eggs  are  a  rare  treat... and 
served  at  the  main  meal  of  the  day." 

We  hear  that  some  of  our  post-war  planners  are  dreaming  up  a  method  so 
we  will  be  able  to  buy  eggs  by  the  yard.    This  idea  hasn't  been  perfected 
yet,  but  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  a  machine  that  will  encase  eggs 
in  a  rubber  wrapping  film.  This  film  looks  very    similar  to  sausage  casing 
that* s  on  the  market'now.    One  of  the  advantages  of  the  casing  is  that  it 
•    will  exclude  the  air,  keeping  the  eggs  better.    Of  course  it'  will  be  some 
time  before  this  process  cones  on  the  market,  so  in  the  meantime,  keep  urging 
your  listeners  to  store  their  eggs,  covered,  in  a  cool  place, 

FIRST-AID  FOR  BLEEDING  BEETS 

Probably  more  horn emakers 'would  serve  beets  if  they  could  keep  this 
colorful  vegetable  from  fading  while  cooking.    Here's  how  to  boil  beets  and 
keep  their  bright  red  color ,, .leave  on  the  long  taproots  and. an  inch  or  two 
of  the  stems.    But  if  the  water  is  hard  tfce  cook  will  have  to  take  further 
precaution.    Alkaline  water  causes  beets  to  turn  bluish  bo  the  color-saving 
trick  is  to  put  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  in  the -water  to  make  it 
slightly  acid.  ■/«*•', 

Boil  beets  in  their  jackets  in     salted  water ,, .about  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  a  quart  of  liquid.    Using  a  lid  saves  fuel  and  time.    It  takes  about 
forty-five  minutes  to  cook  young  beets  until  tender.    A  quick  dip  into  cold 
water  loosens  the  jacket  on  a  cooked  beet  so  it  can  be  slipped  off  very  easily. 

MAIRZY  DOATS  STILL  A  GOOD  TONE 


Although  the  price  of  a'  20-ounce  package  of  rolled  oats  jumped  three  cents 
a  few  days  ago,  the  average  cost  of  a  dish  of  rolled  oats  is    still  loss, 
than  a  cent  a  serving. 

Manufacturers  required  an  increase  to  maintain  adequate  production  of  this 
basic  food,  in  the  face  of  substantial  increases  in  the  ; rices  for  raw  oats 
since  Larch  194-2.     The  seven  manufacturers  who  make  practically 'all  of  the 
packaged  rolled  oats  sold  in  this  country,  use  more  than  4-0,000,000  bushels 


of. oats  a  year,  or  almost  four  percent  of  the  nation* s  output  of  raw  oats. 

The  cost  of  this  ingredient  represents  abput  two -thirds  of  the  total  production 

cost  of  the  finished  product. 

Considering  the  food  value  packed  into  a  serving  of  cooked  oatmeal  this 
cereal, is  still  in  the  low-price,  high-food  value  class.    An  average  serving 
for  breakfast  gives,  a. person  a  good  start  on  his  day* s  food  requirements. 
Oatmeal  is  a  fine  energy  food,  'supplies  some  protein  and  a  fair  amount  of 
irori  and  calcium,  as  well.    "  This  cereal  is  right  there  on  the  vitamin  count, 
too,  with  an  of f ering  of  thiamin  and  riboflavin..  . 

Oatmeal  deserves  frequent  and  f avorable'  mention  not  only  because  it  is 
on  the  abundant  and  unrationed  list, 

CARROTS. BY  THE  CARLOAD 


,. '  ,  Crisp  colorful  carrot s,.  sky  high  in  Vitamin  A,  are  awaiting  the  homemaker 
in  great  abundance.  ..  Eleven  and  a  half 'million  bushels  is.  the  figure  for  the  ' 
past  winter*  s  ahd\ this. spring* s  crop. ,,a  wee.  bit  under  last  year* s  production, 
but  then  last  year  there  was  a  record  all-time  high  carrot  crop.- . 

Today' s.  carrot"  is  all  any.  homemaker  could  ask  of  chy  one  vegetable.. 
"It  tastes' good. .  .it  is.  fashionably  streamlined.  ..it  is  bright  in  color, and 
it  is  high  in' nutritive  value.' 

Luring  the  course  of  time' scientists  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
carrot.    Hundreds  of  years . ago , ,  in  England,  carrots  grew  wi Id. . .fashionable 
ladies  used 'the  feathery  tops  -to- adorn  their- millinery.    Roots  were  used  as 
cattle  food,  and  not  for  human  consumpti6n.    That  isn't  too  surprising, 
because  it  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  pale,  yellow,  lumpy  carrots,  strong 
flavored  and.  often 'woody,  were -found  on  the  market.    Cows  continued  to 
like  them,  however,  and.  still  do, 

•  Plant  scientists  have  worked  .wonders  with  carrots.    They  bred  longer 
tapering  roots. ,, eliminated  hard  and  woody  cores.    The  plant  experts  are  working 
for  more  tender  carrots. .. and  for  smoother  carrots  that  can  be  scraped  more 
.easily.    And  theylre  breeding  carrots  that  are  deeper  in  color... a  bright  even 
orange  throughout.        '  ',  .  -  ■  •  .  ■ 

, .Nutritionists,  say 'that  generally ,  a  deeper  orange  color  means  more  Vitamin 
A.    Arid  there  is  a  great  amount  of  that '  important  vitamin  in  carrots,  as  well 
as  small  amounts  of  thiamin,  riboflavin,  and  calcium. 


As  far  as  the  homemaker  is  concerned \  the  carrot  is  a  vegetable-of-all- 
trades.  in  .the  kitchen.'    For'^salads,  stews,  soups,  sandwiches,  vegetable  dishes, 
it  Is  equally  successful.  '  Children  love  to  nibble  on  raw  carrots'. .  ,a~  very 
good  way  to  eat  them.    Homemakers ' find' that  a  bunch  of  carrots  in  the  refrigera- 
tor is  often  a  lif  e-saver . ,  0of  ten,  too,  a  source  of  inspiration.    Nov;  is  the 
time 'to  serve  carrots,  for  their  quality  is  excellent. ..and  by  helping  to 
u&e  the  huge  supply,'  homemakers  will  be  helping  the  -jar  Food  program.    ,'   ; " 


GIVE  SOYA  MACARONI  A  BREAK 


Macaroni  and  spaghetti  have  had  a  prominent -place  on  the  low-point. . .no- 
point  group  of  foods,  listed  by  the  War  Food  Administration.  Now,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  macaroni  fortified  with  soya,  is  available. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  several  new 
products  on  the  market.    Special  emphasis  has  been  directed  to  finding  new  uses 
for  soya  products,  because  of  their  nutritional  value.    The  most  outstanding 
nutritional  feature  of  soya  is  its  high  quality  protein.    Although  macaroni 
already  contains  some  protein,  its  principal  role  is  to  furnish  energy  in  the 
diet.    But  with,  the  addition  of  soya,  macaroni  becomes  a  good  source  of  in- 
expensive, but  high-quality -protein,  too0 

Remind  your  listeners  that  macaroni  fortified  with  soya  can  be  cooked  and 
used  the  same  as  plain  macaroni.    It's  delicious  in  casserole  dishes  combined 
with  meat,  cheese,  tomatoes,  and  other  foods.    One  advantage  of  using  soya 
fortified  macaroni  is  that  homemakers  donTt  need  to  include  as  much  of  some 
of  the  scarcer  protein  foods  such  as  meat,  and  cheese  in  the  dish  to  get  the 
same  protein  v&luo. 

THE  LEAN  SIDE  OF  THE  FAT  SITUATION 


Even  though  shortening,    and  salad  and  cooking  oils  have  been  given  a 
point  value  of  zero,  homemakers  should  be  urged  to  use  these  products  con- 
servatively.   After  all,  the  civilian  allocation  of  fats  and  oils  for  1?44 
remains  unchanged.    If  homemakers  draw  too  heavily  now  on  the  over-all  supply, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  allotment  destined  for  the  la jt  part  of  the  year 
will  suffer. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it's  a  good  idea  to  continue  plugging  the  salvage 
of  waste  fats.    Since  more  fats  and  oils  are  coming  into  kitchens,  the  sal- 
vage can  should  fill  up  faster.    For  copy  on  the  need  for  fat  salvage  see 
RADIO  ROUND-UP,  issues  January  22,  March  18,  and  April  1.5th. 

MORE  WAR  WORKERS  WILL  BE  "EATING  IN"  ' 


Time  was.., when  "money  made  the -mare  go".  <  Nov;  in  many  war  production 
plants,  a  bag  of  gold  can  not  buy  a  hot  lunch.    Poor  lunches  have  been 
blamed  for  many  lost  man-hours.    Before  Pearl  Harbor  20  percent  of  industry  had 
in-plant  feeding.    Present  figures  show  that  35  percent  are  equipped  npw#> 
By  the  end  of  1944  the  goal  is  practically  100  percent.    Agreed, . .it' s  the 
right  kind,  of  food  and  enough  of  it  that  "makes  the  mare  go". 

The  industrial  feeding -bandwagon  is  rolling  right  al6ng  gathering  impetus 
with  the  formation  and  functioning  of  further  committices,  from  the  national 
level  to  the  plant  themselves. 

Good  food. , .nutritious  food,  well-balanced  menus,  service  facilities,  and 
equipment  on  the  job  is  the  aim  of  the  advisory  -service  provided  by  War  Food 
Administration  Regional  Specialists. 


More  food,,. without  too  many  restriction  worries.. .is  the  green  light 
order  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  called  Amendment  4o,  RO  -5,  which 
puts  industrial  feeding  in  a  special  class. 

♦   »  ■  * 

Cooks,  and  helpers  are  to  be  assured  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  where 
their' representatives  declare  such  persons  "locally  needed"! 

■ 

Rapid  service  is  promised  if  plants    adopt  the  plans  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  which  are  published  by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Works  Ag'ency  with  the  cooperation  of  WFA  in  a  booklet  on  "War 
Plant  Feeding  Service".. 


i 


Clean  food  is  the  responsibility  of  the  U.SoPublic  Health  Service  who, 
along  with  State  and  local  health  departments,  will  recommend  standards  of 
sanitation.  .. 

Food  for  sure  and  for  certain,, .is  the  job  of  tlieLabor  Advisory  Committee 
who  will,  make  suggestions  and  encourage  the  cooperation  of  labor  groups.  In 
other  words,,  they  oil  the  machinery  $ 

LSND-LSAS3  HAS  A  BIRTHDAY,  TOO 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  a 'British' ship' left  Baltimore  carrying  the 
first  lend-lease  shipment  of 'food,    At  that 'time  the  Unit  ed  Kingdom*  s  food 
supply  was  at  a  critical  low-.    Protein  food,  especially,  was'  vitally  needed. 
So  this  historic  cargo  was  made  up  of  shell  eggsf  . 

Lend-lease  foods  have  changed  considerably  since  the  spring  of'Al,,  Early 

in  the  program  dehydrated  eggs  replaced  the  shell  variety n    When'  food  is 
dehydrated,  it  does  not  require  refrigeration  and  one  ship  will  carry  as  much 
as  six  ships.    More  recently,  the  use  of  compressed  dried"  eggs  was  ^instituted 
as  a  further  space-saver.    Compressing  egg  powder  reduced  the  volume  thirty 
percent,    •  .'  '■[  -;,  „;i;  "••  ;  \"  [::■  :-  ••'     '-:    '■  ' 

Since  the  first  shipment  three  years  ago  this 'month,  the  lend-lease  cargo 
list  has  expanded.    In  addition  to  eggs  and  cheese,  lend-lease  shipments  to- 
day include  a  variety-  of"  ■d^y6xc.tB-d:^&^ttl5Tesi''SfreK'fmitsi  concentrated 
citrus  juice,  dried  . skim  milk,  and  meat . „ Omostly  pork./'  '  ■'■ 

On  this  anniversary  of  .the  first  lend-lease  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  well  to  remember  ths&  there  is  a  "reverse  lend-lease"  .program  in  operation 
too.-    The  United  Kingdom  is  supplying  our. troops  with  substantial  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  such  as  meat , :  flour ,  dairy  products,  bread,  potatoes,  fresh 
vegetables,  coffee  and  cocoa.    And  husky  longshoremen" of  Australia  load  many 
a  ship  with  food  :  f 0r  our  boys  in  the  South  Pacific, ©food  that  would  be  hard  to 
ship' long  distances,  such  .as  fresh  f-ruits  and  vegetables.    If  Au&tralia  'and 
England  were  not  providing' millions  of  pounds  of  food  for  "our  soldiers \  we7 would 
have  to  send  it.    But  since  we  are  closer  to  England  than  Australia  is,  and 
since    Australia  is  closer  to' our  men  in  the, South  Pacific the  present1  arrange- 
ment is  the  only  sensible  one,  "The    expression  "  Teamwork  will  win  the  war"  is 
nontheloss  true  for  being  trite,  .-. '  ; 
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•  •  ylHE  MILKY  WAY. . . 

Homemakers  who've  had  to  "mi lk» the  family's  coffee  or  cereal  lately  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  dellverymeh  in  most  cities  can  begin  taking  extra  orders 
for  Cream  as  of  today  (May  1).    The  cream  won't  be  any  thicker  than  it  has 
been,  but  for  the  next  two  months  at  least  there  will  be  more  of  it. 

As  you  know,  the  War  Food  Administration  had  required  milk  dealers  in  all 
metropolitan  areas  to  cut  their  cream  sales  to  75  percent  of  the  quantity 
they  sold  in  June,  194-3.    And  the  same  was  true  for  chocolate  drink,  cottage 
cheese,  and  buttermilk.    This  was  done  to  conserve  milk  for  making  butter, 
American  cheese,  evaporated'milk  and  dried  milk.    All  these  foods  are  very 
important  to  the  home  front, of  course,  but  they  are  real  food  weapons  to  our  . 
boys  on  the  war  fronts  who  must  get  their  milk  nutrients  from  the 'manufactured 
dairy  products.    Milk  in  fluid  form  can't  be  transported  overseas,  you  know, 

'  These  dairy  products  still  are  vitally  needed  and  in  growing  quantities 
too,  as  more  of  our  soldiers  go  across.    But  because  so  much  milk,  will-  be  pro- 
duced'during"  the' next  two  months,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  decided 
to  "up"  civilian  quotas  temporarily.    During  May  and  June,  dealers  will 
be  allowed  to  sell  100  percent  as  much  cream  and  the' various  milk  by-products 
like  cottage  cheese,  buttermilk  and  chocolate  drink,,, as  they  sold  last- 
June,    And  that  was  a  record  consumption  month. 

With  manpower  and  container  shortages  limiting  the  amount  of  milk  which 
processing  plants  can  handle,  the  WFA  wanted  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
milk  which  will  be  produced  durjlng  May.  and  June  would  be  wasted 'because  of 
sales  quotas,    Quotas  on  fluid  milk  sales  have  not  been  raised, ,, they* 11 
continue  at  100  percent  of  June  sales.    But  if  a  dealer  wishes  to  use  some  of 
his  extra  quota  on  cream  and  milk  by-products  to  increase  his  fluid  milk 
sales,  he'll  be  allowed  to  do  that  in  most  cities;    In  other  words,  the  dealer 
can  distribute  his  extra  allotment  .of  milk  solids,  as  the  milk  order  puts  it, 
in  cream,  by-products,  or  fluid  milk,  according  to  the  demand  of  his  customers, 

Perhaps  you're  wondering  why  sales  of  milk  and  cream  need  to  be. limited 
at  all  during  May  and  June  in  view  , of  .the  fact  that  we're  going  to  have  «so  ' 
much  milk.    The  answer  is:    Mostly  because  we're  going  to  have  so  much  milky 
These  next  two  months,  May  and  June,  will  give  us  our    best  opportunity  -of 
the  year  to  manufacture  a  large  portion  of  the  dairy  products  which  will* be 
needed  this  fall  and  winter.    Milk  production  always ' reaches  a  peak  during 
these  two  months  because  the  cows  are'out  in  pasture,  and  this  year  it  promises 
'to  be  heavier  than  usual.      Therefore,  if  we  keep  some  kind  of  lid  on  milk 
'sales  now,  we  can  keep  our  milk' consumption  fairly  high,  and  get  the  manu*» 
factured  dairy  products  we  need,  too,  • 

•  *  «FR0M  MAY  POLES  TO  ROUND  TABLES. , . 

"To  fetch  the  flowers  fresh"  at  an  early  hour  on  the  first  May  morning  was 
'Chaucer^s  notion  of  a  perfect  May  Day.  .in  ,tha '.Middle  -Ages,   -Today  May  4>ay  -con- 
tinues' to  connote  gladness,  new  life,  beauty,  flowers,  dance  and  song,  but 
under  the  cloud  of  war,  May  poles  will  be  replaced  by  round  tables. 


President  Roosevelt,  as    authorized  by  Congress  in  1928,  has  proclaimed 
May  Day  to  be  Child  Health  Day.    What  could.be  more  appropriate  than  to  pay 
homage  to  health  on  the  day  we  bow  to  beauty  and  new  life,  .'Without  radiant 
health'beauty  lacks  lustre.  '  With  good  health  to  build  upon,  a  sparkling 
beauty,  physical  and  spiritual,  can  grow. 

Recognizing  the  ability  of  youths  to  solve  their  own  problems,  President 
Roosevelt  has  recommended  that  young  people  gather  everywhere  in  small  groups 
MtO  consider  how  we  can  make  our  home  and  community  life  contribute  in  full 
measure  to  the  building  of  buoyant  health  and 'valiant  spirit  in  all  our  boys 
and  girls,"    Thousands  of  fatfumBj  consequently,  will  be  held  where  views  may 
be  aired  and  shared.    Instead  of  choosing  a  Queen  of  May*  the  young  people 
will  be  selecting  a  chairman  for  a  forum. 

Food  will  receive  considerable  attention  in  these  forums  because  young 
pe.ople  have  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  direct  effect  of  food  upon  health. 
Knowing  of  the  need  for  greater  food  production  many  discussions  will  center 
about  Victory  Gardens,  harvest  helpers,  canning  centers.,  food,  waste  surveys, 
and  the  school  lunch  program. 

With  many  mothers  working  in  war  plants  their  teen  age  children  are 
getting  practical -experience  in  buying  groceries,  planning  and  preparing 
meals.    In  talking  some  of  these  problems  over  with  one  another  both  boys 
and  girls  vail  learn  to  take  a  broad  range  view  of  the  subject  of  food  from 
its  essentiality  in  war  to  the  caloric  value  of  a  loaf  of  bread.    The  future 
health  of  the  nation  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  information  and  under- 
standing accummulated  and  practiced  by. the  youths  today  . 

• .  .i-L^'RICA  EAT5 . ,  • 

From  the  veiled  retiring  f-atma,  *  or  serving  "woman ,  to  the  turbaned  Caliph 
in  his  fantastic  kasbah,  or  castle, ..American  Lend-lease  stores  are  welcomed 
in  North  Africa,  according  to  Mr,  H.E.  Pryor,  Chief  pf  Transportation  For  The 
Lend -Lease  Administration  in  Morocco.,  .  ;  • 

.  Mr,  Pryor  journeyed  to  North  Africa  a  year  ago  to  check  on  food  require- 
ments in  various  sections,  and  to  supervise  the,  discharge  of  cargo  of  Lend- 
Lease  food 'bought  by  the  French  for  consumption there.    He  has  just  returned  to 
Washington,  and  he  says,  that,  of  all  the1  foods  sent. to  North  Africa,  tea  was 
the  most  welcome,    Moroccans  must  have'. their  tea,  since  they  drink  neither 
coffee  nor  alcoholic  beverages.    As  a 'matter, of  factf  tea  sold  for  ten  dollars 
a  pound  on  the  black  market,  'until  Lend-Lease  officials  took  steps  to  shut 
off  that    supply,"  Sugar  was  an  important  import,  too,(  as  well 'as  evaporated 
milk,  potatoes  and  matches.    When  the  Nazis  left  the  territory ," they  took 
everything  with  them,  and  Moroccans  had 'nothing  but  their  lands,  'Immediately 
after  they  were  free  of 'German  'invaders,  the  larid  was  put-  to.  work,,  and  today 
North- Africai  gardens  are  again  beginning  to  produce  fine  vegetables.    The  hot 
moist  climate  and.  the  fertile  soil  produce  the  largest  vegetables  in  the  world 
Mr,  Pryor  said.    And  vegetables' are  the  most  important  article-  of  the  Ordinary 
Moroccan  diet,  for  ,■  all ".  cooked'-  together  with  ground  meat  or  corn  grits,  they 
form  the  native  dish,  sailed  cous-cous,    Cous-cous  constitutes  about  seventy-* 
five  percent  of  the  native  diet.     It  is  served' in  a  large  bowl... diners  take 
it  in  their  fingers  and  roll  it  into  marble-like  balls,  and  eat  it. 


.  .  Of  course,  in  the  Caliph'  s  castle,  food- is.  much  more  elaborate,  Mr. 
Pryor  was.  invited  to  a  ceremonial  dinner  at  the  kasbah  of  the  Caliph  of 
Tifoultouti  and  said  the  dinner  was  delicious.    In  a  dining  room  with  a 

"balcony-like  appearance,  gorgeously  carpeted,,  and  equipped  with  luxurious 
pillows,  many  courses  were  served- on  low  tables.:  The  first  course  was  a 
marvelous  soup  made  of  liver,  vegetables  and  a  little  lemon.    Next  came  an 
:.onormous  almond  pie- mad*  of  layers  and  layers  of  pastry,  each  layer  baked 

.'.separately.  This  pi©  took  three  days  to  prepare.  After  the  pie,  a  whole 
barbecued  lamb  appeared*  then  a. great  bowl  of  chicken  with'rhubarb  sauce. 
Then  the  lamb  was  served  again,  this  time'  cut  into  a  roast,  covered  with 

,. quince.  Pomegranate  juice  .was' served  with,  this  course.  After -that  there  was 
a  soupy  concottion  of  tomatoes,  eggs,  and  many  other  'things.  This 'was  eaten 
by  dipping  hunks  of  bread  into  the.  big  bowl  in  which  it  was  served.  Then  it 
was  time  for  the  native  cous-cous,  and  now  the  dessert  courses  started.  First 

.individual  bowls  of  cold  clabber  (said  to 'aid  digestion)  were  passed,  followed' 
by  grapes,  fresh  .figs  and  dates.  Finally,  the  traditional  three  cups  of  tea.,, 
no.  more,  no  less. ...  and  dinner  was  over.    Mr,  Pryor  said 'Moroccans  were  wonder- 

,f.ul  cooks,.    They  season  things  highly,  cook  them  a  long,  long  time,.  However, 

"the  food  is  easily  digestible, 

,  .  Feasts  like  the  Caliph's  are  very  much    in'  the  minority,  of  course.  The 
great- percentage., ef  .the  peopl6  eat  very  simply  ,  and  the  little  they  did  have 
was  seized  by  the  Nazis.    Yet,  these  poorer  people  have  a ; great  sense  of 
hospitality,  ..and  will  practically  starve' for  days,  in  order  to  give  a  guest 
a  ^special  ^reat. 

The  food  bought  by  the  French,  through  Lend-Lease,  was  a'lifesaver  for 
all  the  people,  and  they  are  grateful. 


, .  .QUOTING  THE  PENTAGON  CHEF;. . 


Reducing  food  wast^e  to  a  minimum,  .is  hot  an  easy  job  but  it  can  be  done, 
according  to    Otto  Gent sch,;  famed  chef,  who  today  is  production  manager  of- 
the  cafeteria  system  in  the  Pentagon, , world' s  largest -office  building,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  -where  60,000  meals  a  day  are  provided  for  employees, 

Mr,  Gentsch,  President  of  the  Societe  Culinaire  Philanthropique  in 
New  York  for  more  than  a  decade,  emerged  from  retirement  in  mid-February  - 
to'  import  to  the"  Washington  scene  a  background  of  culinary  accomplishment 
unexcelled  this  side  of,  the  Waldorf .    .Born  in  Switzerland -he  served  in  the 
culinary  department.  ;at  -the  Grand  Hotel  in  .  Paris', '■' From  there 'he  went  to 
London  and  finally  to  New  York  ,  whore:- he  was  executive  chef  of  •  the  Hotel  As  tor 
f  or.  almost  12  years.    ,•„•  .;  t      -  .••■■^rr  r.  i         r..:  *-.v: 

»rv,     •         ■  ;    $10.1    V:.C"'i;       :'■  i    ft::  I  1 

Buy  fresh  vegetables -and  fruits"  and.  using- them  before  they  have  time  to 
deteriorate  seems  elementary,  yet:  is  most- .important  according  to  this  genius 
of  the  kitchen.,  .Adequate,  refrigeration^  is  not  one  of  Mr,  Gertsch's  worries 
in  the  modern  Pentagon,  .-Although  perishables  are' given  a  cold  reception, 
they  are  accorded  warm  consideration  by  twice  daily  visits  from  a  man  who 
culis  out  any  inferior  produce  which- might "taint  its- neighbors.    To  sum 
up  his  comments:  ;Buy  fresh,  keep  cold,  and  check  often. 


'  -  ■  \ 

"Leftovers?    We'use  them,  of  course",  saidJMr#  Gentsch.    "We  change  the 
appearance,  the  flavor' and  the.naitiei    That  does  the?  trick".    When  asked  about 
the  chances  of  leftovers  spoiling,  he  said  they  carefully  omitted  from  their 
menus  or  prepared  small  amounts  of  .food  that  would  spoil  easily  if  left  over. 

In  introducing  foods  new  to  the  clientele  Mr.  Gentsch  avoids  waste  by 
preparing  only  a  small    amount.    If 'it  isn't  popular  served  in- one  way,  he 
tries  another  method'  of  preparation,  always  cooking  less  than  may  be  wanted, 
rather  than*  more,'1 

"YJhen  people  are  hungry  and  the  food  is  good,  they  eat  it.    We  have 
practically  no  food  left  on  plates",  Mr.  Gentsch  assured  his  questioner. 
Defining  food  that  is  good* to  eat  brought  up  the  discussion  of  why  the  plates 
in  New  York  society  cafes  are  not  returned  to  the  kitchen  cleaned  of  their 
food.    Certainly  the  food  is  "good  to  eat".    They  serve  too  much.    A  woman 
orders ''a  salad.    She  gets  a  big  one.  ..too  big.    She  can't  eat  it  all,"  The 
secret,  imHr.  Gentsch"  s  opinion,  is  to  serve  a  variety  of  food  at  a  meal 
and  to  servo  small  portions.., a  little  meat,  some  vegetables,  a  small  salad 
and  dossert;  if  one  wishes  it. 

Variety  night  be  considered  the  keynote  of  Mr,  Gentsch* s  recommendation 
for  tempting -the  palate  and  teasing  the  diner  to  eat  every  bite.    Variety  of 
food  and  variety  of  color,    shape,  texture,  ''and  flavor  will  help  to  assure 
clean  plates,, 0 9the  test  of  a  successful  meal, 

, ,  .  .CAN  YOU  "BEET"  IT?. . , . 

"It's  all  in  the  name",  said  a  restaurant  owner  in  a  Midwest  town. 
Personally  liking  beets,  he  offered  then  frequently  to  his  customers,  under 
the  menu  name  "Beets  in  sour  sauce".    Orders  were  few' and  waste  was  con- 
siderable, so  he  changed  the  name  to  "Harvard  Beets". , .and  the  demand  ex- 
ceeded the  supply. 


Beets  still  grow  wild  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia, 
although  they  have  been  under  cultivation  since  200-300  B.C.    Beets  are  much 
more  popular  on  European  dining  tables -than  in  the  Britisher's  menu. 


Beets  claim  a  long  life  of  usefulness, r#a  family  that  is  versatile  to 
say  the  least.    Outstanding  members  are  the  red  beets  for  humans  to  eat  as 
a  root  vegetable.    Other  varieties  are  the  Swiss  beets  whose  large  leaves 
and  succulent  stems  are  called  Swiss  Chard  on  the  market;  a  coarse  variety  of 
beet  favored  for  cattle  feeding;  a  sugar  beet  that  provides  half  the  world's 
sugar  supply  as  well  as  a  large  quantity    of  alcohol;  and  a  type  of  foliage 
beet  grown  for  ornamental  purposes.    That's  a  family  record  "hard  to  beet"  for 
service, 

. . .  .CHEERFUL  LITTLE  EARFUL. . . . 

The  following  foods  will  be  available  in  plentiful  supply  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  during  the  month  of  May.    The  first  four  items 


•  #  #6  •  •  • 

deserve  promotional  activities  if  abundant  locally,,, spinach,  carrots,  eggs, 
white  potatoes',  canned  peas,  oranges,  canned  green  and  'wax  beans,  peanut 
butter,  citrus  marmalade,  raisins,  and'  dried  prunes,  dry-mix  arid  dehydrated' 
soups,  soya  flour,  grits,  and  flakes,  ma;caroni ,  spaghetti,  noodles,  oatmeal, 
wheat  flour  and  bread,  rye  breakfast  foods. 

Frozen  vegetables,  Including  frozen  baked  beans,  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  heavy  supply  where  facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods  exist. 

Plentiful    supplies  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  celery,  snap  beans,  and 
carrots  are  expected  from  southern  producing  areas  during  May,    Heavy  supplies 
of  new  crop' onions  also  are  expected  to  be  available  in.  most  of  the  principal 
marketing  centers.     '   "';  ..V   .'  h 

:  '    . .  JRATIQN  REMINDERS . , , . 

Fow  that ;  home'makers  need  count  6ut  only.  12  red  .points  for  a  pound 
of  creamery  butter,  fresh  spring  asparagus,  young  beets,  and  new  potatoes 
can  make  their  annual  debut  with  a  spot  of  butter  and  still  leave  enough  for 
the  breakfast  toast, 

With  the  usual  seasonal  up-swing  in  butter  production,  supplies  have. been 
built  up 'to  "the  point '  where  there  is  enough  to  meet  .civilian  demands  at 
twelve  points  a  pound,  margarine,  too  has  dropped  fqur  points. 

It's  spring  house-cleaning  time  for  grocers, 

»«.»■'.   » •  •• » 

The  new  blue  point  value  change  gives  you  eight  new  p6int-fre,e  bargains 
to  talk  about/  stocks 'of  canned  tomatoes,  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  spinach, 
and  other  leafy  green  blackeye  peas  and  garbanzo  or  chick  beans  must  be 
moved  into  the  hands  of  consumers  to  make  room  in  warehouses  for  new 
supplies,  some  of  which  are' now  in ' production.    The  movement  of .  this  stock 
will  encourage  the  commercial  canners  to  put  up  just  as  much  food  as  possible 
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. . . .W-H-A-T-* -S         I-N-S-I-D-E .... 


.  COUNTING  YOUR  VEGETABLES  BEFORE  HIEY  GROW. . .Plan  wisely  for  enough  Victory 
•  Garden  produce  to  reed  your  family  al±  winter. 


HERBS,  OUR  GRANDMOTHERS  CALLED  THSM..,A  guide  to  old-fashioned  greens  for 
healthy  spring  eating. 


HOMEMAKING  IN  HULA  LAND „ .  .Hawaiian  homemakers  face  their  wartime  problems. 


COLLEGE  COEDS  CONSIDER  CONSERVATION  .  .Stephens  College  girls  cut  down 
food  waste. 


OURS  TO  REASON  MHY. .  .The  lowdown  on -rat  ion  point  changes. 


THEY  ALL  SCREAM  FOR  ICECREAM. . .Quotas  are  up  on  icecream. . .the  inside 
story. 


SOMETHING  NE.7  UNDER  THE  SUN. .  .Industrial  feeding  specialists  help  to  keep 
war  production  high. 

PLANT  IT  BIG  AND  PLANT  IT  PRETTY. .  .Make  your  Victory  Garden  attractive 
as  well  as  useful.  .    ...   


...COUNTING  YOUR  VEGETABLES  BEFORE  THEY  GROW. . 


According  to  an  old  proverb,  it 'isn't  considered  wise  to  count  your 
chickens  before  they  hatch.    However,  when  it  comes  to  vegetables  in  Victory 
Gardens,  it's  a  good  idea  to  make  an  estimate  of  the'  anticipated  products 
for  home  canning.    To  help  homemakers  map  their  food  preservation  campaign 
all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  suggests  that  Victory  Gardeners  figure  the  length  of  their  garden 
season.    In  many  parts  of  the  country  gardens  yield  vegetables  for  about 
2  2  weeks.    This  leaves  30  weeks  for  families  to  depend  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  home-canned  or  preserved  other  ways. 

The  next  step  is  to  figure  up  the  amount  of  processed  food  needed  for 
each  person  during  the  winter  weeks.    Families -who  rely  heavily  on  home  pro- 
cessed foods  will  can  about  100  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  each  person. 
Here's  a  boiled-down  average  home  canned  food 'budget  for  one  person:  Tomatoes, 
20  .to!35  quarts ;. gr Sens , and. other. vegetables,  6  to.'  8 .  kittds , .  25.  to.  35  quarts;,,, 
fruits,  6  to  8  kinds,  25 'to  35  quarts;  fruit  juices;  5  to  10  quarts.  This 
quantity  of  Canned  foods,,, or  its . equivalent  brined,  dried,  stored,  or -frozen,,, 
would  supply  enough  of  these  foods  for  a  good  diet  for  30  weeks  for  one  person, 

A  third  canning  reminder  for  your  listeners  is  that  foods  suitable  f or  •  ''1 
home  canning  should  be  planted. ,, and  then  canned  correctly.    Tomatoes,  fruits, 
and  pickled  vegetables  may  be  canned  safely. in, a  simple  boiling  water  bath 
canrier;    However,  a  pressure  canner  is  recommended  for  asparagus,  snap  beans, 
greens',  corn,  carrots,  and  other  non-acid  vegetables,''  ■    ■' —   

One  important  thing  that  some  homemakers  seem  to  overlook  is  the  fact  that 
canning  isn't  the  only  way  to  preserve  garden  products.    Freezing  is  a  particular 
ly  good  way. to  preserve  some  vegetables,.  .if.;a  home  freezer  or  freezer  locker 
space  ih  available.    Many 'of  the  later  vegetables  may  be  stored.    And  for 
variety,  there  are  drying,  salting,  and  brining. 

Some  homemakers  f.i.nd  it  difficult  to  figure  4ou,t- the  number  of  jars  of  vege- 
tables they  can  expect  from  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  the  fresh  product, 
A  family  with  a  garden  may  work  out  this.  ari.thm,e.tic  problem  when  the  garden  is 
being  planned.    Here  is  a  ohart  of  some  commonly  home-canned  vegetables  which 
will'  be  helpful  to  those  homemakers  with  a  canning  arithmetic  problem.  • 

Beans,  lima,  in  pods  V.V.V.T  bU".  (52  lb.)  yields  6  to  8  qts. 

Beans,  snap,  1  bu,  (30  lb.)  yie-ldsl5  to  2D  qts. 

Beets-,-  without'  tops-,.         .-.  .v.  .......  ,v,l  buy  -(5-2'  lb,)  -  yields- 17  to  20-  qts.- '  •  I 

Carrots,  without  tops.,.,  1  bu,  (50  lb.)  yields  l&to  20  qts. 

Greens  ,  1  bu,  (18  lb,)  yields  &  to  9  qts. 

Peas,  green,  in  pods,,.,  1  bu,  (30  lb.)  yields  12  to  15 qts • 

Squash  1  bu,  (40  lb.)  yieldsl6  to  20qts, 


•  •  •  V  •  - 


Sv;eet"Pdtatoes,.  f  resb.  1  bu.  (5J?  lb.)  yields  18  to  22  qts. 

Tomatoes..  1  bu,  (53  lb.)'  yields  15  to  20  qts. 

...HERBS,  OUR  GRANDMOTHERS  CALLED  THEM...  .  f 

Greens  ds  a  family  are  not  only  a  spring  tonic  but  a  valuable  part  of  the 
regular  diet,    But  of  course,  spring  time  is  the  natural' season  for  gathering 
tender  yourg  wilfi.  greens  for  a  cold  salad  or  a  hot  dish,  prepared  just  as 
their  cultivated  cousins  are  prepared  and  served.    Wild  greens,  sometimes 
called  herbs  by  our  great-grandmothers,  are  yours  for  .the  picking* 

Anyone  -with  the  back-to-nature  urge  can  have  it  satisfied,  arid  at  the  same 
do  hor  family...,. a  good  turn.    Suggest  that  your  nature-lover  listeners  take 
a  paper  sack  and  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  or  knife  along  on  their  trek  to  the 
woods. ..or  back-yard. ..but  be  sure  to  know  which  are  the. edible  "weeds".  The 
young  green  leaves  contain  iron,  Vitamin  A  and  two  of  the'B  vitamins. , .niacin 
and  thiamine.    Today  health  seekers  reverse  the  healing  process  of  their 
ancestors,  knowing  that  an.  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  in- 
clude a  daily  green  in  the  diet  as  health  insurance. 

i  f 

The 'uninitiated  can'easily  learn  to  identify  wild  greens. . .some  of  the  more  ' 
famflfar  are,  dandelions,  lamb's  quarters,  plantain,  poke,  purslane,  wild 'chicory, 
dock  and  sorrel  (kin  to  dock). 

Wild    greens  should -be  cared  for  in  a  similar  way  to  those  fresh,  from  the 
home  gardens.    They  should  be  washed  through  several  waters.    Careful  lifting 
out  of  each  water  should  clean  the  sand  off  thoroughly,'  Then  cover  the  greens 
with  a  damp  towel  and  set  them  in  a  cool  place  to  crisp,  ready  for  the  salad, 
bowl  or  a  quick  steam  bath.    The  greener  the  greens,  the  more  Vitamin  A  and  the 
fresher  they  are,  the  more  likelihood  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  other 
vitamins  which  they  contain. 

Those  who  can*t  go  hunting  wild  greens  will  usually  find  a  good  variety  of 
greens  on  the  market  from  which  to  choose, ' 'Generally  available  now,  though 
the  supply  varies  With* the  locality, are. ..lettuce,  cabbage, , beet  tops,  and' 
spinach.    Broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  kale,  endive,  cress,  collards,  parsley, 
turnip  and  mustard  greens -are  frequently 'seen  on  many 'markets.    Other  garden  ' 
varieties  less  known  are  Florence  Fennel j  Swiss  Chard,  jHanovej"  salad,  rape  said, 
and  Chinese  cabbage, 

HOKEMAKING  IN  HULA  LAND 


In  the  minds  of  most  people,  before  December  7th,  1941,  "Hawaii  was  an  isle 
of  paradise  with  glamorous "native  girls  wearing  grass  skirts. . .where  vacationists 
lay  on  the  sunny  beaches... and  soft  music  filled  in  the  background.    But  since 
that  fateful  day  ,  all  of  us  have. -realized  that  life  in  Hawaii  isn't  what  "it 
used- to  be,    Hdmemakers  there ^have  had  to  face  a  number  of  the  same  wartime 
problems  as  those  on  the  mainland,,. and  many  of  the  Hawaiian  homemak.ers*  prob-  " 
lems  are  even -more  serious  than  those  the  homemakers  here  have  llad  to  encounter. 
On  December  8th  the  stores  closed  to  take  inventory  and  go  on  a  wartime  basis. 


But  by  December  10th  'the  stores  had  reopened.    However,  homemakers  hadto  stand 
in  lines  for  hours,  in  order  to  get  their,  food  supplies,..  They  <u?so<l»  the  food 
they  were  able  to  buy*  to  best  advantage.    They  didn't  have  many  leftovers, 
and  what  they  did  have,  they  used  the  next  meal  or  the  next»  day. 

Although  ration  books  are  not  used  in  Hawaii,  they  do  have  price  control. 
There's  been  no    spiraling    of  prices.    In  fact,  many  of  the  public  eating 
places  that  were  very  lavish'before  the  war  have  changed  to  simpler  meals  which 
are  more  reasonable  in  price. 

One  of  'the  main  changes  for  homemakers  since  the  war  is  that  they  have 
to  stick  to  one  grocer  now.    It  used  to  be  that  homemakers  shopped  around 
between  stores,  'but  now  it's  sort  of  an  unwritten  agreement  that- a  customer 
does  all  her  food  shopping.in  the  same  store.    This  way  ,  the  storekeeper  is 
able  to  look  after  his  customers  and  the  customer  can  be-  confident  that' the 
grocer  will  look  out  for  her  interests. 

In  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days,  fish  was  a  very  important  part  of  Hawaiian 
diets.    Of  course,  after  the  attack,  fishing    boats  couldn't  go  out,  and  lio 
fishing  was  allowed  from  the  shore.    For  about  a  year  after. the  war  began, 
the  lack  of  fish  was  the  homemakers"  greatest  hardship. 

Although  Hawaiian  homemakers  have  had  to  face  a  number  of  hardships,  they 
have  plenty  of  a  couple  of  foods  that  would  make  homemakers  on  the  mainland  a 
bit  j ealous, , .pineapple  and' sugar.    That's  because  the  islands  are  the  world*s 
greatest  pinapple  producers, , .and  6ne  of  the  world's  great  sugar  production 
areas.    In  addition  to  these  foods,  the  people  on  the  Hawaiian  islands  are  grow*, 
ing  an  increasing  variety" of  vegetables  in  their  home  gardens.    They  are 
fortunate  in  having  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  which  enables  many  vegetables 
to  mature  in  about  six  weeks.    Also  many  can  go  out  and  pick  plenty  of  wild 
guavas  and  papayas  when  they  want  fresh  fruit. 

The  homemakers  on  these  islands  had  to  %  ace  many  hardships  at  the  beginning 
of:  the  war.    And  we  can't  help  admiring  them  for  getting .  •  along  so  well  on 
what  was  available.    Now  we  know  that    homemakers  on  this  magic  isle  have  had 

to  face  many  of  the  down  to  earth  problems  that  we  have, 

...  .»"■•''■»  *  ■  • 

<  •  *  ...... 

,  i  .COLLEGE  COEDS  CONSIDER  CONSERVATION.,  .  . 

The  importance  of  food  conservation  is  being  realized  by  everyone  those 
days.    Elementary  school  kids  are  learning  to  eat  all  of  their  food  before 
they  go  out  to  play.    Homemakers  are  careful  about  buying    and  preparing  food 
so  they  won't  waste  a  bit.    Our  servicemen  may  take  all  they 'want,  but  even 
they  are  asked  to  eat  all  they  take.    And  last  but  not  least,  college  girls  are 
aware  of  food  conservation,  , •  .  ■  . 

Stephens  College,  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  is  oho  of  the  colleges  taking 
lead  in  reducing  food  waste  in  campus  dining  halls,.  Their  first  objective  was 
to  get  facts  on  the  amount  of  food'  wasted  on  the  campus  by  about  2,000  college 
gir.ls,    A  check  sheet  was  created  to  record  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  wasted  in' 
the  dining  rooms,  and  the  number  of  people  eating  in  each  dining  room.  Six 
girls  were  trained  to  observe  and  record  the  food  waste  as  the  waitresses  brought 


the  food  back  to  the  kitchens.    The' Math  Club  volunteered  to  take  charge 
of  the  mathematical  work.    The  statistics,  interns  of  percentaees; were  then 
placed  on  a  large  poster  with  triple  thermometers. '  This  master  poster 
was  placed  in  the  college  post  office.    Each  day  the  thermometers  indicated 
which  of  the  dining  halls  wasted  the  least  amount  of  food.    The  girls  were 
also  informed  as  to  tho  progress  of  the  campaign  by  daily  reports  over  the 
campus  radio  station. 

Food  waste  was  checked  for  seven  consecutive  days  preceding  the  Clean  Plate 
Club  campaign;  for  four  days  during  the  campaign;  and  tentative  plans  call 
for  "checking  without  notice"  one  day  a  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  college 
year.    During  the  week  before  the  Clean  Plate  campaign  was  scheduled  to  begin, 
the  food  waste  on  the  plates  was  scraped  into  a  big  container  and  weighed. 
It  amounted  to  14  percent  of  the  food  served  to  the  students..    During  the  week 
that  the  Clean  Plate  Clubs  were  publicized  the  plate  waste  amounted  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  food  served. 

On  the  day  the    campaign  began,  an  article  appeared  in  tho  college  paper, , 
stressing  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  and  a  factual  presentation  of  tho  national 
food  problem*    During  the  Week,  Victory  Speakers  gave  talks  on  "How  Pood  Is 
Wasted  And  How  It  Can  Be  Stepped"  and  allied  subjects.    These  talks  were 
given  in  the  19'  dormitories,  to  all  sororities,  and  to  group  meetings.  Many 
of  these  girls  presented  this  data  to  others. 

Posters,  captioned  "How  To  Be  A  Food  Saboteur",  were  placed  iBf  strategic 
places  on  the  campus.    They    listed  a  6-point  program. 

Participate  in  lots  of  spreads, 

Take  a  bite  or  sip  and  leave  the  rest. 

Take  more  than  you  can  eat. 

Eat  dovjntown  and  don't  give  the  towns  people  a  -chance. 

Have  a  snack  in  the  tea  room  every  day. 

Let  food  spoil *in  your  room. 

This  survey  revealed  the  real  need  for  some  conservation  education  on 
the  campus.    So  the  Consumer  Education"  Committee  made  plans  to  follow  up  the 
Clean  Plate  Campaign  with  more  factual  information  to  be  presented  on  the  radio, 
in  the  papers,    and  by  speakers.    Frequent  reminders  not  to  waste  food  will 
appear  on  postors  in  the  dining  halls,  and  in  the  hostess    controlled  con- 
versation at  the  tables, 

• ; : .  ours  is''  tc  reason  why.  . .         .  . 

•  •  »       '  /  * 

The  news  several  days  ago  that  all  pork,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  canned  meats, 
canned  fish,  and  all  beef  cuts  except  roasts  and  steaks  were  made  ration-free, 
was  a  surprise  to  many  homemakers,    Iii  case  your  listeners 'are  wondering  why 


this  was  done,  here^s  the  answer,  r-j:      -. :  ,  *!•:.•)•.;    .:.      "  :.  '  ;% 

The  policy  of  O^A  is  to  adjust  point;  values  upwards  'or' downwards  whenever 
changes  in  supply  of  an  item  warrant,  and  to  mak  e  ,.item£  pointKfree  when 
supplies  , become  sufficient.    In  the  case  of  pork,  -marketing  6f  hogs  has  con- 
tinued higher  than  is  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.    Lamb.,  veal,  .and     -  .-  " 
mutton  have  also  been  made  point-free  because  of  the  good  supply.    In  addition, 
drought  has  dried. up.  range  and  pasture  lands  in  some  of  the  producing  areas, 
and  supplies  of  feed. are  tight.    So  this  change  should  give  the  growers  com- 
plet6  freedom  in  the  marketing's  of  lamb,  sheep,  and  calves.    As  for  canned 
fish,  civilian  supplies  are  expected  to  increase,  .  : 

It  was  not  advisable  to  give  beef  roasts  and  steaks  a  point  value  of  zero 
because  supplier  coming  to  market  of  theso  cuts  were  not  large  enough  to  per-'' 
mit  any  change  in  point  values  at  this  time,.    -r .,: 

.f  .Naturally,  these  drastic  changes  in  point  values  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  jjWJ{ab er  of  red  ration  stamps  allowed  homemakers.    Now  the  red  stamps  will  -  : 
have  "i^o  stretch  .over  four  weeks  instead  of  the  two  week  period ,    Hie- stamps 
which  were  made  available  on  May  1th,,  .Red  stamps-  R8,  S8,  T8,,,will  be  the 
only,  red  stamps  becoming  valid  until  June.  3rd..  "■' 

Current  Abundance  Temporary 

One  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  current  temporary  abundance' is- a 
tie-up  of  shipping  facilities.  'In  connection  with  the  ration  changes,  War 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones,  said,  "It  must  be  pointed  out  that  a  food 
supply  is  temporary,  and  must  be  constantly  replenished.    As  so6n  as  it  is" 
produced  it  commences  to  disappear  and  is  used  up,    For  example,  the  W,F,A, " 
is  currently  buying  for  war  needs  23  to  35  million  pounds  of  pork  each  week. 
And  40 'percent  of  the  major  cuts  of  beef  are. being  set  aside  for'  our  armed 
forces.    The  great  majority  of  food  is  consumed  within  a  year  of  the  time  it  is 
produced.    Because  we  have  plenty  now,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we 
will  have  plenty  iater," 

...THEY  ALL ' SCREAM  FOR  ICE  CREAM.., 

Even  the  boys  whom  ..the  neighbors  call  "brats"  and  v/ho  say  it*  s  sissy  to 
drink  milk  go.  £o,r  ice  cream  in, -a  big<  way*  <  Ice  cream. is  that  kind. of  a  food. 
The  kids  like  it,  In  cono.s..   The  teen-agers  in- milk  shakes  and  sundaes,-  The 
grown-ups  'go  f  or  pie  and  cake  a  la  mode, -,  And  our  servicemen  overseas  tell  us 
that  their  second",, favorite,  pin-up  is  a  luscious  ice  cream  soda,  < 

Because  ice  cream  i's  so  nutritious  and  so  widely  liked,  our  government 
has  hesitated  to  cross  it  off  our  national    food  list.,,  even  though  most 
countries  at  war  have    done  just^that,  in  order,  to  .savevmilk  for  cheese,  milk 
powder,  and  such  products. 

In  this  country,  we'Ve  cut  down  some,  but  not    entirely.    Production  for 
the  armed 'forces,  hasn»t  been  restricted  at  all,  .  But  wh  en  making  ice  cream  for 
civilians,  manufacturers  have  been  required  to  limit  thoir  use  of  milk  solids 


each  month  to  65  percent  of  the  quantity  they  used  in  the  corresponding  month 
during  the  period  December  1941  through  November  1942.    Furthermore,  the  maximum 
milk  solids  content  of  each  quart  could  not  exceed  22  percent  of  the  total 
weight. 

This  month  and  next,  however,  manufacturers*  quotas  have  been  raised. 
They1  re  allowed  to  make  more  ice  cream  and  to"  make  it  richer.    The  total 
quantity  of  milk  solids  they  can  use  has  been  upped  to  75  percent  of  base 
period  utilization  and  the  maximum  milk  solids  content  per  quart  has  gone  up 
to  24  percent,  >  *  " 

Some  of  this  increased  allotment  probably  will  be  used  to  make  more  sher- 
bet and  other  frozen  dairy  foods.. #4  to  5  million  gallons- more  perhaps.'  'Most, 
of  it,  however,  will  go  into  ice  cream.    Roughly  10  to  11  million  gallons  more 
will  "bo  produced' for  civilians  this  May  and  June  than  during  these  2  months  last 
year.  .  ..- 


Who  or  what's  responsible  for  this  ice  cream  bonus?    "Tell,  you  can  thank 
the  extra  heavy  milk,  production  expected  during  May  and  June  first,  of  all_.  'Ice 
cream  quotas,  along  with  the  quotas  limiting  sales  of  cream,  cottage  cheese, 
chocolate  drink,  and  butter-milk,  (which  wo  told  you  about  last  week)  have 
been  raised  primarily  to  help  assure  that  all  milk  produced  during  these  two 
months  will  be  used. 

The  government  still  wants  to  divert  as  much  milk  as  possible  to  the  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  the  condensaries  and  the  milk  powder  plants,  but  with 
manpower  short  and  transportation  difficult,  it  was  thought  that  these  plants 
wouldn't  be  able  to  handle  all  the  milk  they  were  offered. 

Just  for  good  measure,  you  can  also  thank  the  dairy  production  payment 
plan  for  more  ice  cream.      This  plan  is  designed  to  compensate  farmers  for  ad- 
vances in  feed  prices  since  September  1942,   -Right  now  it  looks  as  if  this  pro- 
gram has  done  a  good  job  in  helping  to  halt  the  downward  trend  in  milk  pro- 
duction.   In  fact,  milk  production  this  year  may  even  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

.  .  .SOMETHING-  ITEU  UNDER  TfiS  SUN.. . . 

Yes,  there  is  something^ new  under  the  sun.    There's  a  new  profession  which 
has  recently  come  into  its  own.    It  is  composed  of  highly  trained  men  and  women 
who  provide  technical  advice-about  food  services  for  workers  in  war  plants. 
If  plants  want  to  install - some- kind  of  food  service, "or  improve  those  they  al- 
ready have,  they  send  a  request  to  their  Office  of  Distribution's  Regional 
Office  for  an  industrial-feeding  specialist.    Then  the  specialist  makes  a  study 
of  the  existing  conditions  and  recommends  the  type  of  service  or  changes  that 
will  meet  the  needs  in  a  practical  way.    Some  of  the  plants  need  cafeterias, 
while  stationary  lunch  stands,  mobile  units,  or  provided  packed  lunches  prove 
more  satisfactory  in  other  cases.  : 

In  addition  to  providing  an  advisory  service  on  the  types  of  services, 
these  men  and 'women  furnish  advice  on  food  rationing  problems,  menus,  layouts  • 
of  cafeterias,  and  a  number  of  other  .vital  problems. 


Recently,  a  conference  was  held  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  training 
these  specialists  in  their  new  profession.    At  the  conference  hew  plans  were  pre- 
sented for  various  types  of  service,  and  methodsof  streamlining  these  services. 
Up  to  date  devices  for  s  peeding  up  cafeteria  lines  were  also  discussed,  so  the 
-specialists  would  be  able  to  help  war  plants  organize  efficient,.,  speedy  food 
services,  ,.  .".v.  ■ 

The  contribution  radio  is  making  through  cooperating  with  the  government's., 
industrial  feeding  program  was  graphically  shown  at  their  conference  in  the  3- 
pancl  exhibit  "Telling  The  Story  of  Industrial  Feeding".    This  exhibit  is  now 
available  by  request  from  any  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Distribu- 
tion,. 

NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION 
(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

0 

PLANT  IT  BIG  AND  PLANT  IT  PRETTY   , 

Ration  points  are  low  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  new  because  of  last 
year*  s  crops.    That's  an  important  thing  for  Victory  Gardeners  to  remember. 
There's  a  tendency  just 'now  to  forget  that  we  must  produce  far  more  this  year 
than  we  did  last  year.., a  feeling  that  if  ration  points  are  low,  that  means  an 
abundance  of  food,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.    Actually,  the  army  will  be  needing 
far  more  food  this  year,  and  that's  an  obligation  we  have  to  meet.    If  Victory 
Gardeners  will  raise  enough  food  to  supply  their  families  all  winter,  and  if 
hone  canners  will  get  to  work. now,  then  we  can  feed  our  fighting  men  in  fine 
style. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  raising  vegetables  that  will  help  to  keep  your 
garden  looking  just  as  nice  as  it  did  when  you  raised  only  flowers.    Plan  so 
that  your  plants  make  an  interesting  design, ..not  forgetting, " of  course,  that 
you  must  use  every  inch  of  available  space.    And  as  for  color,,, why  vegetables 
have  more  color  than  most 'flowers.    For  example,  Okra  is  a  vegetable  that  has  a 
pretty  flower.    Eggplants,  green,  peppers ,  and  red  or  green  chard  are  attractive 
in  shape  as  well  as  color ., .Beets ,  feathery  carrots,' lettuce,  parsley,  can 
substitute  for  the  leafy  border  you  would  have  planted  around  your  flower  bed. 
And  a  patch  of  herbs,  with  their  bright  small  flowers  and  varying  shades  of 
green  will  make' your  garden  and  your  meals  more  interesting. 

If  you  don't  want  to  give  up  your  flowers  entirely y. it' s  vefy  simple  to 
plant  vegetables  in  the  same  beds. , ,'ancT that  will  look  very  niee,  too.  Keep 
some  of  your  flowers,  end  plant  the  vegetables  as  borders  and  backgrounds. 
Choose  vegetables  with  a  long-growing  season,  an&  put  the  tall  plants  on  the  ' 
north  or  west,  so  they  won*t  shade  the  others.    Grow  your  tomatoes  on  stakes, 
so  that  they  wan't  sprawl  over  the  rest  of  the  plants,  and  grow  lima  or  snap 
beans  on  poles  or  on  a  fence.    Be  sure  to  leave  enough  room  between  your 
vegetables  and  the  rest  of  the  garden,  so  that  you  can  weedans  spray  them 
easily,  '  - 

Even  community  gardeners  can  have  flowers,  to  make  their  gardens  more 

attractive.    In  one  community  garden  that  we  know  of,  the- gardeners  planted  clumps 

of  red  cennas  at  the ' intersection,  in  the  corner  of  each  individual  plot.  They 

made  a  pretty  design,  and  gained  the  admiration  of •  the  passer-by.  Remember,,,, 

Victory  Gardens  are  vitally  important  in  the  national  food  picture, ., but  there's 

no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  make  them  attractive ,; .either  trhough  planning  color 

and  shape  contrasts  in  your,  vegetables .and  fruits,  or  through  the  use  of  some  of 
the  perennial  flowers  you  always  grew  m  your  garden. 
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A  SPICY  SURVEY. . .Spice  favorites  in  American  homos. 


,  SUGAR  IN  BATTLE  DRESS. .  .Sugar  is  used  in  almost  every  bomb  dropped 
.    over  Germany. . .read  all  about  it\ 


.....•>•«•* 


.    CJffiOT  'CQNVERSL'iTIOK . . . Small  talk  about  Peter  Rabbit»s  favorite  food. 


t?6. 


,  DID  YOU  KEEP  A  GARDEN  DIaRY  LAST  YEAR?. .  .YJrite  doim  this  year*  s  pro- 
.  :  cedure. .  .save  planting  time  and  trouble  next  year.      ■■  t 


♦    THEY  STILL  SAT  CAKE. .  .VJarfjme  cake,  mq-dels  in  England.' 


<V  MAY  CROP  REPORT... To  keep  you  up-to-date  on  crop  prospects, 


•  '  «a  spicey  survey. . . 

Life  has  become  more  spicey  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  According 
to  a  recent  spice  survey  which  included  over  1500. families,  homemakers  are 
learning  to  make  their  limited  spice  supplies  go  farther.    One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  discovered  by  this  survey  was  a  list  of  the  spices  that 
are  favorites  with  American  homemakers.    Although  in  short  supply,  cinnamon 
still  lead     the  preferred  list,  with  nutmeg  following  a  close  second. 
Paprika,  cloves,  allspice,  and  ginger  were  runners  up  in  the  race  for  popularity 

It  seems  that    the  war  has  made  homemakers  more  conscious  of  spices... 
especially  some  of  the  less  known  varieties.    Such  unusual  ones  as  oregane 
and  cumin  were  reported  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  some  kitchens.    This  survey 
also 'indicated  a  rise  in  popularity  of  chili  powder,  poultry  seasoning,  celery 
salt,  curry  powder,  and  others,    Homemakers  are  realizing  that  spices  'Can  give 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  more  taste  appeal.    And  they're  also  using  spices" 
in  packing  lunch,  boxe^  for  the  members  of  the  family  working  in  war  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  of  homemakers,  children's  tastes  on  spiced 
foods  were  surveyed.    Spaghetti  with  tomato  sauce  came  out  on  top  with  the 
kiddies.    Other  favorites  rrt 'order  were  gingerbread ,  frankfurters,  or-  -baked: 
beans  with  catsup  or  chili  sauce  and  bak,e&  .custard  with*  nutmeg .  M61asses 
cookies,  gingersnaps  and-  brown  be'tty  were  all  up  in  the  front  line,  too. 

...SUGAR  IN  BATTLE  DRESS » . . 

Homemakers 'will  remember  signing  up  for  their  first  ration  book. ..War  -~~ 
Ration  Book  One,  back  in  May,  1942.    They  remember  too,' that  sugar,  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  handed  over  the  grocer's  counter  in  meticulously  measured 
packages  in  return  for  a  precious  ration  stamp.    They  recollect  the  adjust- 
ments that  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  make  .the  -sugar  stretch,  and  the  budgeting 
of  the  amount  they  were  allotted  for  each'period.    But  they've  taken  it  all 
in  their  stride..; cheerfully,  even  though,  because  of  frequent  changes 
caused  by  'the  war,  they  have'  no  very  clear  idea  of  what    is  happening  to  our 
national  sugar  supply,   ■  •»*' 

Well, 'sugar  has  gone  to  war, .  .liter.ally.    After- Pearl  Harbor,-  submarines 

along  the  Atlantic  coast  picked  off  sugar-carrying  ships  and  prevented  other 

ships  from 'moving  and  thus  reduced' the  supply.    The  Philippines,  which  furnished 

about  fifteen  percent  of  our  sugar,  were  in. Japanese' hands.    That  reduced 

the  supply  still  more.    Later,  when  the  Navy  got  the  submarine  situation. under 

control,  and  shipyards  began  to  be  geared  to  action  and  mammoth  production, 

the  war  reached  into  the  national  sugar  bowl  and  abstracted  huge  quantities" * 

of  sugar., #riot  for  candy  bars  in  overseas  canteens*,'  nor  for  Army  K  rations... 

but  for  other  and  vital  war  needs.  ... 

...   •  ■ 

Sugar  pours  into  industrial  plants,  ,in  tons.    Nearly  every  necessary  war 
commoditiy  needs  sugar -in -some*  form.    In  1941  and  1942,  invert  sugarcane 
molasses,  from  which  no  sitgar  has  been  extracted,  began  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  industrial^-'  elcohoi. '  Iho  industrial  alcohol  program  alone  will 
curtail  our  sugar  supplies  by  1,000,000  tons  this  year.    This  is  almost  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  by  civilians  in  1943.      'Tne  use  of 


this  sugar,  however,  will  mean  the  saving  of  about  66,000,000  bushels- of  corn 
for  vitally-needed  war  products  and  for  livestock  feed,- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  product  in  which  industrial  alcohbl  is  used,  is 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber.    Synthetic  rubber    moves  Armies,  is  an 
integral  part  of  home  front  manufacture.    Synthetic  rubber  is  part  of  a 
farmer*s  necessary  equipment,  supplies  civilians  with  tires  and  inner'tubes, 
and  a  substitute  for  natural  rubber  in  thousands'  of  consumer  products. 

t  •'  t"® 

VJould  it  surprise  a  homemaker  to  know  that  some- sugar  is  used  in'  almost* 
every  bomb  that  is  dropped  over  Germany?    It  should  give  her  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that,  and  it  is  true.    For'  sugar,  via : the- 'industrial  al- 
cohol transition,  is  used  in-' the  manufacture  of  explosives.  "Not  only  the 
bombs  marked  for  German  military  objectives,  but  shells  for  Axis  destruction 
and  hand  grenades  for  Japanese  foxholes  include  industrial  alcohol  in  their 
manufacture.  -■"  •• 

Plastics  are  an  important  part  of  our  airplanes,    /aid  sugar  goes  into 
plastics* .. .which  are  successfully  substituting  for  needed  metals  in  this  war 
operation.  •'  < 

•  - 

The  chemical  industry  is  beginning  to  depend  upon  sugar  in  the  manufacture 
of  dyes,  varnishes,  and  medicine. . .and  all  these  products  are  implements  of 
war,  too. 

Sugar  is  needed  to  feed  our  allies  and  liberated  areas.    The  Red  Cross' 
gives  sugar  to  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees, , .some  of  it  has  gone  to  India, too, 
and  in  every  Red  Cross  package  sent  to 'Switzerland  for  distribution  to  our 
men' in  prison  camps  in  Germany  and  Italy,  there  is  a  package  of  sugar,  :Then, 
too,  sugar  production  in  continental  United  States  has  fallen  of f.  and  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  spare  an  adequate  number  of  ships  from' the  war 
effort  in  order  to  bring  sugar  to  this  country  from  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
other  off-shore  sources. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons 'for  the  scarcity  of  sugar.,, why  it  needs 
to  be-  carefully  rationed.    And' still,  despite  a*ll  these '  tremendous  demands 
upon  the  national  sugar  supply,  homemakers  will  probably  have  as  much  sugar 
as  they  had  last  year,-  ':         ■ /""'  ~  ' 

. .  .CARROT  CONVERSATION.  , .  '  " 

The  carrots  have  it,  too,  in" outstanding  quantity. . .that  valuable  Vitamin  A 
so  indispensable  to  good  eyesight.    The  amount  of  Vitamin  A  increases  with 
the  maturity  of  the  carrot.    Not  being  soluble'- in  water  the  Vitamin  A"  is  mp^e 
stable  to  cooking  losses  than  are  some  of  the  other  vitamins.    Present  also, 
but  secondary  in  importance  *is  calcium  and  water-soluble  Vitamins  C  and  ' 
riboflavin. 

■  ^j*^  ^^t*    ^  ^icsi*  •  -  ..... 

When   night  flyers  go  to  the  snack  bar  they  often  reach -for  a  carro't. 
And  it»s  a  good  habit  because  carrots  are  rich  in  Vitamin  A... that  vitamin  so 


necessary  for  good  eyesight.    Approximately  2  cups  of  cooked  carrots  contain  a 
day1  s  rations  of  Vitamin  A,    Of  course  the  'amount  of  Vitamin  A  in  a  carrot  de- 
pends upon  its  color  and  maturity.    Fortunately,  a  liberal  supply  of  Vitamin 
A  can  be  stored  in  the  body.  . 

•I  -  •  • 

Much  planting  trouble  for  amateur  Victory  Gardeners  may  be  avoided  if 
carrots  are  planted  only  in  deep,  loose  soil",  free  from  clods,  stones,  and 
trash.    The  seedlings  are  delicate  and  slow  growing. 

Carrots  have  excellent .keeping  qualities  if  stored  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 35  degrees  and  4-5:  degrees  Fahrenheit.    Very  little  food  value  is  lost 
in  storage.     .  ^  . 

Young  carrot  tops  which  are  high  in  riboflavin  may    be  chopped  into  salads 
or  they  may  be  dried,  crushed  and  used 'in  flavoring. 

Carrot 'juice  is  sometimes  used  on  the  farm  to  color 'butter,  Carrots, 
cooked  soft,  sweetened  and  flavored  with  orange  or  lemon,  are  popular  as 
marmalade. 

According  to  one  news  article  Arizona  claims  that  her  three  to  four 
thousand  acres  of  carrots  have  three  to  ten  times  as  much 'carotene  as  the 
average  carrot  under  close  scrutiny  by  science.    Carotene,  a  yellow  pigment 
occuring  in  association  with  chlorophyll  in  green  plants,  is  transformed-  by 
the  body' (probably  the  liver)  into  Vitamin  A,  which  insures  sharp  human  vision 
at  night,         3 ' 

Carrots  have  been  used  in  Europe  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  meal  for' 
many  years.    In  the  United  States  they  have  been  popular  additions  to  soups, 
and  salads ,  or  served  as  appetizers.    With  the  discovery  that  carrots  are  a  rich 
source  of  Vitamin  A,  production  has  leaped  and  consumption  increased.    Over  a 
10  year  period  (1933 — 194-2)  an  average  of  about  fifteen  million  bushels  a  year 
were  produced.    In  194-3  an  average  of  about  twenty-seven  million  bushels  of 
carrots  were  grown. 


Hollanders  introduced  carrots  into  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,    Wild  carrots  planted  in  rich  garden  soil  will  develop  flesh  roots 
and  in  a  few  generations  become  suitable  for -table  use.    The  carrot  is  a  biennial 
belonging  to  the  parsley  family. 

Queen  Anne* s  lace  is  the  beautiful  name  of  a  very 'troublesome  weed.. .common- 
ly known  as    wild  carrots.    During  the  time  of  James  I,  English  ladies  adorned 
their  head-dresses  with  the  feathery  leaves.    And  today  they  are  popular  fernery 
for  flower  bouquets. 


...BID  YOU  KEEP  A  GARDEN  DIARY  LAST  YEARS' ,., 


'  Keeping  books  on  a  garden  is  a  ''must"  for  a  beginner  at  this  garden  planting 
job,  if  he  hopes  to  improve  or  learn  from  experience.    The  how-much  questions 
about 'Space  to  plant,  fertilizer  to  use,  seeds  to  buy  and  time  to  spend  are 
primary  in  the  game  of  gardening.    These  answers  are  easier  after  the  first 
season,  if«all  the  information  is  written  down. 

How  much  space  to  devote  to  each  product  depends  upon  the  average  yield, 
harvested  from  a  certain  space;  how  well  the  family  likes  it ;■  wh ether .some 
will  be  canned  in  addition  to  that  used  fresh;  if  it  is  customary  to  plant 
extra  for  friends  or  relatives,  for  school  lunch  or  for  local  sale.    The  date 
of  maturity -must  be 'considered  if  size  of  the  family  fluctuates  or  the  activities 
of  the  family    members  vary.    How  many  will  bo  on  hand  to  eat  the  food- and"  to' 
help  can  it  when  the  vegetables  are  of  the  highest  quality. . #f or  instance. 
when  beans  are  1/2  to  3/4  grown  and  beets  are  1  to  1-1/2  inches  in' diameter; 
Most  beginners  tend  to  plant  too  much  of  lettuce,  raddish,  cabbage,  spinach, 
and  other  quick-growing  crops  that  mature  at 'one  time*  •  The  result  is  that 
some  is  wasted  and  then  no  more  is  available. 

A  succession  of  varities  on       plantings  will  .give  a  much  longer  period 
of  harvest  from    the  same  total  amount  planted  end  more  choice  from  which  to 
select 'for  canning  and  more  time  to  do  it.    Another  common  failure  of  many 
gardeners -Is'  that  they  do  not  have  a  definite  plan  for  following  each  early 
maturity ' crop  promptly 'With  some  other,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  constantly 
producing  what  they  want  during  the  growing  season.    The  idea  is  to  develop 
a  plan. that  will  produce  the  largest  possible  amounts  of  the  particular 
things  the  gardener  wants,  at  the  time  he  wants  them. 

And  another  thing  before  you  plan  your  garden  for  this  year,  take  a 
pencil  and  paper  downstairs  or  wherever  you  keep  your  canned  goods,'  and  note 
what  kinds  and  how  many  are  left.    With  a  variety  of  -fruits  and  vegetables  ,on 
the  shelves  it  is  natural  that  members  of  the  family  s^lectekd  the  particular 
kinds  they  liked  best,  leaving  the  second  and  third  choices  tiliL'  another  day. 
Consequently,  unless  you  are  an  exceptionally  good  manager,  or  are  like  the 
little  boy  who  saves  the  choice  nut  or  cherry  till  last,  your  canned  goods 
remnants  are  not  your  most  popular  ones... so  they  can  serve  as  one  of  your 
guides  for  planting.  • 

. . .THEY  STILL  SAT  CAXE . . . 

•  One'  item  still  survives  to  give  "variety  to  Britain1  s  strin/pnt  and  austere 
wartime  diet.    ltTs  cake, ..and  it*s*  unrationcd.        ,  * 

'  -  .    *  '         *  * 

Now  cake  is  a  luxury  in  the  language  df  any  nation  at  war,  and  England 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ...but  they're  managed  so  that  each  civilian  can 
buy  about  a  pound -of  cake  every  Week.  'The  sort  of  cake  they  buy  in  bake  shops 
may.  be  slab 'cake -or  sponge  cake,  buns,  or  scones.  While  it  is  not  rationed 
to  civilians,  the  Government  exercises  considerable  control  in  rationing  in- 
gredients to  cake  makers  and  fixing  ceiling  prices.  Quantities  of  ingredients 
determine  a  fix.d  quality  too.    In  this  way  some  shops  cannot  stretch  their 


ingredients  to  make  a *very  large  quantity  of  very  poor  cake,,. and  other 
shops  cannot  squander  the  precious  fats  and"  sugar"  to"  make  "a  small  amount  of 
rich  and  'superior  cake  for.  choice  customers,  - 

British  call  their  cake  "austerity  model  cake".,, and  with  good  reason. 
There  is,  of  course  much  less  fat  available,  and  about  one-half  the  amount  of 
sugar.    Dried  fruit  supplies  are  about  one-half  those  of  pre-war  days,  and 
dates  and  figs  replace  the  currants  and  raisins  so  dearly  beloved  by  English- 
men.   Other  supplies  have  disappeared  altogether.    There    are  no  cherries 
any  more, , .neither  is  there  any  angelica.    Bakers  and  confectioners  are  not 
allowed  to  put  any  icing  on  cake,  nor  are  there  any  cream  or  jelly  twirls  on 
top.    Chocolate  frosting  is  just  a  figment  of  the  imagination  these  days  in 
Britain,  and'all  fillings  except' jam,  are  unknown 'quantities.  Plain,,, 
very  plain, , .cakes ,  buns,  scones,  a  few  rock  cakes  and  jam  tarts,  and 'now 
and  then  some  custard  tarts  made  of  dried  eggs,  replace  the  meringues,  eclairs, 
and  rich  currant  cakes  of  pre-war  days. 

But  it»s  still  cake,,, and  Britishers  still  eat  it  with  great  relish  and 
appreciation, 

-•  •  «MAY  CROP  REPORT*, t . 

You»ve  probably  been  wondering  what  effect  the  recent  spring  rains  have 
had  on  our  food  supply  outlook.    Glancing  over  the  May  Crop  Report  just 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of "Agricultural  Economics,  it  looks  as  if  more  rain 
has  both  helped  and  hindered.  ,  In  the  vVestern  half  of  the  country,  widespread 
rainfall  has  improved  prospects  for  crops,  pastures,  and  ranges.    In  the  East- 
ern part  of  the  country,  rains  have  been  favorable  for  hay  crops  and  pastures, 
but  have    seriously  interfered  with  spring  work  and  have  made  some  farmers 
change  their  cropping  plans.    In  the  Central  area  the  rains  and  cold  weather 
threaten  to  reduce  the  total  acreage  of  crops  that  can  be  planted.    As  a 
whole,  farmers  appear  to  have  finished  less  of  their  spring  work  than  in  any 
season  in  many  years..    The  acreage  planted  to  the  various  crops  will  depend 
more, on  the  weather  and  on  when  farmers  can  get  into  the  fields  than  on  earlier 
plans.    Only  general  tendencies  can  be  measured  at  this  time. 

With  the  weather  permitting,  anothpr,  good  hay  crop  may  be  expected  in 
practically  all  states,    A  good  crop  is  important  this  year  because  the  record 
number  of  cattle  on  the  farms  and  the  late  start  of  new  grass  in  most  states 
has  exhausted  reserves  of  hay  on  many  farms. 

Prospects  of  fruit  crops 'for  the  country  as  a  whole  seem  better  than  the 
average  for  this  time  of  year,  but  some  are  still  in  danger  from  late  frosts 
in  Northern  states.    Vegetable  crops  for  canning  and  processing  have  been 
affected  locally  by  unfavorable  planting  conditions.    The. acreages  of  these 
crops  are  still  uncertain.    Vegetables  grown  for  market  shew  rather  general 
increases  in  acreage  and  total  production  is  likely  to  be  large,    A  record 
of  tonnage  of  spring  season  commercial  truck  crops  was  in  prospect  on  May  1st, 
despite  the  unfavorable  weather  which  lowered  the  earlier  indicated  yields 
per  acre,  •  ; 


Increases  over  194-3  production  are  indicated  for  all  spring  truck  crops 
except  beets,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  and  carrots.    Rather  large  increases 
are  expected  for  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  onions,  eggplant,  honeyball  and 
honeydew  melons.    The  total  of  all  vegetable  acreages  estimated  to" date  shows 
an  increase  of  25  percent  over  the  corresponding  average  last  year. 

Record  crops  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  were  produced  in  194-3 — -1944,  This' 
spring  the  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  development  of  citrus  crops, 
and  growers  now  expect  crops  at  least  as  large  as  last  year's  record  production. 
Favorably  weather  and  closer  utilization  of  grapefruit  have  increased  the  out 
turn  over  earlier  prospects. 

Milk  production  on  farms  is  estimated  at  10.2  billion  pounds  for  April,' 
This  is  a  seasonal  increase  of  four  percent  as  compared  to  the  March  figures, 
but  is  slightly  lower  than  April  194-3.    Although  the  number  of  milk  cows 
continues  to  be  about  two  percent  larger  than  last  year,  the  production  per 
cov;  has  been  lower  due  to  delayed  pastures  and  unfavorable  weather  in  most 
dairy  states. 

Egg  Production  for  April  was  four  percent  above  April  last  year  and  37 
percent  above  the  ten-year  average,    April  egg  production    was  at  top  levels 
in  all    parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  West,    It  was  the  highest  since  1931. 
The  total  production  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was    the  highest 
of  all  time. 


*  ■»  •« 
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. .  .TOMORROW'S  FOOD  SUPPLY.  . . 

"It  is  not  time  to  look  complacently  at  the  present,  and 'permit  our 
current  supplies  of  food  to  shut  off  our  view  of  the  future,,. It  is  a  tine 
to  resolve  and  plan  and,  yes,  to  work  and  sweat,  so  that  our  past  achieve- 
ments will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Let  me  point  out-  now  that  we  could  lose 
our  present  food  supply  advantage  as  quickly  and  as  certainly  as  any  other 
worthwhile  thing  may  be  lost,"  This  is  a  warning  given  a  few  days  ago  by 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones,  in  his  talk  at  a  Farm  For  Victory  Meeting 

Judge  Jones  went  on  to  say  that  "our  present  supplies  of  food,  adequate 
for  the  time  being,  are  a  beachhead  we  have  gained  that  is  vital  to  our 
ultimate  success.5  We  have  those  supplies  because  of  an  amazing  record  of 
production  accompanied  by  carefully  handled  distribution,  in  which  rationing 
and  allocations  played  an  important  part." 

He  asked  us  to  remember  that  "A  food  supply,  however  great,  is  temporary 
and  must  be  constantly  replenished.    Food  commences  to  disappear  the  mqment 
it  is  produced,;   "Our -continuing  supply  of  food '"depends 'not  only  on  the  farmer 
and  his  family  continuing  to  work  longer  hours,  but  on  the  continued  support 
of  the  older  people,  the  townspeople,  the  young  f"  oiks '"and  the  women  who  rose 
to  the  occasion  last  year.    Last  year  twenty  million  Victory  Gardens  pro- 
duced eight  million  tons  of  food.-   '•They  -helped  to  make  possible  the  low-point 
values  recently  placed,  on  canned  vegetables'.' r    The  War  Food  Administrator  . 
emphasized  that  !this  year  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  have  even  more 
Victory  Gardens.    The  question  of  *  n'e'xt'  year*  s  food  situation  is  being 
answered  now,"  ...   •• 

He  pointed  out  that  adjustments- between  various  foods  will  continue  to  be 
.necessary,    "It  is  difficult  to 'maintain  exactly balanced  supplies  of 'various 
.foods  in 'view  of  changing  needs,  uncertain  weather  and  varying  yields.  Price 
.controls,  support  prices,  and  price* ceilings  help  maintain  the  most  efficient 

balances  between  commodities,  but  it  takes  hard  work  to  produce  food.  There 

is  no  other  way," 


• . .GET  GOING  ON  GARDENS. . . 

If  any  of  your  listeners  have  put  off  planting  their  Victory  Gardens  this 
year  because  they  doubted  the  real  need  for  one, 'the  few  quotes  w§'*:Te  "Just 
.given  from  the  War  Food  Administrator's.  ,tr,lk,  "Food  For  Tomorrow" ,- should 
help  dispel  those  doubts.    Besides  contributing  to  the  over-all  food  supply' 
every  pound  of  food  produced' at  honiOo  0.of .or  use  fresh  or  stored  for" 'winter, . , 
means 'just  so  much  relief  to  over-burdened  and'  uhder^equipped  rai-1  and  track 
lines.    Every  family,  everywhere, t -should-  make  an  earnest    effort  to  be  as 
nearly  self-sufficient  as  possible,  ...  . 

■  ,  ,  .  .  The  rainy,  spring- delayed' garden1 planting* in  many  sections,  too,  but  no 
one  need  be  discouraged  because  it  isn't  too  late  to  get  Started,    June  is 
a  splendid  month  for 'planting  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  snap  beans,  lima 
beans,  summer  greens,  and  salad  crops,  root  crops,  and  the  larger  plots,  sweet 
corn,  squash,  cucumbers,  pole  beans,  and  vegetable  soybeans. 


City  and  town  Victory  Gardens',*  wherever  possible,  should  be  made  large' 
enough  to  supply  the  family's  needs  for  fresh  vegetables  in  summer  ard  fall, 
with  some  to  spare  for  canning  and  storing,    but-  according  to  a  consumer 
test  conducted  by  the    Homemakers*  Guild  of  America,  one-third  of  the  194-3 
Victory  Gardens  provided  barely  enough  produce  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of 
the  family  during  the*  growing  season. 

Economy,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  Guild  test,  was  the  reason  for 
more  than  half:  0f  the  gardens  planted  last  year.    Convenience  in  having 'fresh 
vegetables  handy  was  another  reason  frequently  mentioned.     Incidentally,  this 
survey  brought  out  that  only  20  percent  of  those  interviewed  planted  Victory 
Gardens'  for  patriotic  reasons, 

'  .  . , .WRITE  FOR  THE  GARDEN  BOOKLET.. . 

The  booklet,  "Growing  Vegetables  in  Town  and  City"  will  help  you  with 
your  promotion  material  on  Victory  Gardens,    We  first  offered  this  booklet 
in  the  March '11th "issue  of  "ROUND-UP".    If  you  did  not  write  for  the  booklet 
at  that  time,  it  'would  be  a  good  idea  to  write  for 'it  today.    Just  drop  a 
note  to.,.. MARKETING  REPORTS ' DIVISION  ,  OFFICE  OF  DISTRIBUTION,  WAR  FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION',  130  BROADWAY,  'NEW  YORK  CITY,  7,  NSW  YORK.  Ask  for  Miscellaneous 
Publication  Eto 9  538.    However,  do  not  have  your  listeners  write  to  our  regional 
office  for  these  booklets.    This  regional  distribution  was  arranged  to  speed 
up  the  delivery  of  these  booklets  to  broadcasters  and  requests  from  the 
general ' public  cannot  be  handled  by  these  offices. 

If  you  want  to  offer  these  booklets  over  the  air,  be  sure  to  instruct 
your  listeners  to  write' t-o  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  " 
Agriculture,  Washington,  25,  D.  C.    Tell  them  to  ask  for.  "Growing  Vegetables 

In  Town  and  City"  Miscellaneous  Publication  No,  538.'   Further  and  more 

localized  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  your  State  Agricultural 
College. 

'■ 

'    •  « V--r0MEN '  S  LAND  ARMY . . . 1944 . . « 

We're  counting  on  our  women's..  Land.. Array .  to'- help  assure  "tomorrow' s  food 
supply".     800,000  women  over  18  arc  needed  to  bring  in  our  wartime  crops.  The 
Women1 s  Land  Army  is  offering  regular  farm  pay  for  healthful  work  in  the  open 
at  jobs  with  war  priority  rating.    Women's  Land  Army  jobs  rank  with'  those 
of  women  in  the  armed  services  and  essential  war  industries. 

The  amount  of  food'  needed  for  this  coming  year  is  larger  than  over  be- 
fore.   Military  and  Lond-Lease  requirements  are  such  that  War  Food  Administra- 
tion set-aside  orders  call  for  50  percent  of  all  the  butter  produced  in  June; 
60  percent  of  all  the  cheese;  50  percent  of  the  evaporated  milk;  90  percent 
of  the  dry  whole  milk  and  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  dry  skim  milk. 

Armed  service  and  Lond-Lease  needs'  also  will  require  from  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  commercially  canned  this  fall  and  winter,  14  million  more  cases  of 
fruits  and  fruit  juices  than  the  22  million  required  last 'year,  and  35  million 
more  cases  of  canned  vegetables  than  the  57  million  cases,  last  yoar.  After 


a. glance  at  these  figures,  it's  easy-  to  see  that;  we' 11  need  to  produce  more  food 

than  last  year,  ■•'■..:> 

So  the  call  is' out  for  the  women  of  the  nation, ;  .women  of  611  ages  and  from 
all  walks  of  life... to  pitch  in  and  help.    Last  year,  about  600,000  women 
worked  on  farms,  in  addition  to  the  farm  women  themselves,.  "They  were  house- 
wives,   business  and  professional  women,  industrail.  workers ,  and  college  girls 
and  teacners.    Some  of  them  worked  evenings  or  week-ends,  and  some  for  three' 
months  at  a  stretch  or  longer.    But  most  of  the  workers 'spent  their  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks'  vacation  time  helping  the  farmers  plant cultivate ,  and  har- 
vest their  crops,    This  year, 'with  the  crop  goals  larger' and  the  number  of 
available  men  workers  smaller,  the  country  will  need# 800,000  women,  each 
giving  as  much  of  her'frSB  -time  as  she' possibly  "dan; 

So  every  women  who  wants  to  do  a  war  job  for  the  nation  while  at  the  same 

time  doing  a  first-rate' personal  health  job  on  herself,,, and  getting  cash 'in 

hand  for  doing  it  too,,, should  look  up  the  Women1 s  Land  Army  representative 

in  hor  locality  and  hear  in  detail  all  the  pros-  and  cons  of  this, summer' s 

farm-work  for  women, :'  ' '  "~yr  - 

.  ...  ..   2r_t    .. . 

Hie  1o,ca1  Women's  Land  Army  representative  is  usually  the.  County -Extension 
Agent  or  someone  in  the  local  Government  employment  off ice., .and  both  these 
offices,  as  a  rule,  are  located  in  the   county  court  house  or  federal  building. 
If  she  can't  find  this  lo'cal  office,  she  can'write  to  the  Women's  Land  Army 
Supervisor^.at  her  State  Agricultural  College,  or  to  the  Women's. Land.  Array, 
U.S.  Department  of  Ag'ri  culture,  Washington,  25,  D.C.  .     ■  ■ 

Farm  work  isn't  , all  rosy  of  course. , .what  war  work,  pr  armed  service  is? 
And  not  every  woman, is  qualified  for  it.    But  if  a  woman  is  18  or  over,  has 
good 'health  and  can  arrange  time  from  her  regular  work  in  or  outside  her- 
home,  she's  eligible. . .and  she's  one  of  the  800,000  women  needed  in  the  1944 
Women' s  Land  Army  to  bring  through  our  nation's  crpp. 

. .  .ONIONS  ARE  :  BACK . . .  • 

'Not  long  ago  onions  were-  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  in  most  markets.  How- 
ever; homemakers  can  dry  their  tears  now  because-,  onions  are-.: back  again.  .  In 
fact,  onions  are  one  of  the.  plentiful  commodities  in  most  all  fresh  vegetable 
markets.    The  reason  for  the  current  supply  is  the  heavy  production.  The' 
Texas  acreage  of  onions  was.  increased  from  last  year'. s  28,000  acres  to  70,600 
acres  this  year.    The  total  available  supplies  from  the  Texas  area  and  .the 
late  spring  crops  are  about  30-  percent  above  last  year, 

Homemakers  should  be  urged  .to  use  a  lot.  of  -these  onions  during  the  next 
few  weeks  because  they  cannot  be  stored  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  are  not 
suitable  for  dehydration.    Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  they  bu  used  as 
quickly  as  possible.    Onions  are  reasonably  priced  -in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  country,  »«j 

During  the  last  of  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  the  principal  variety 
of  onions  on  the  markets  will  be  the  Yellow  Bermuda,    Following  a  close  second 


in  importance  are  the  Crystal' White  Wax.    Onions  of  small  sizes  are  classed 
commercially  as  boilers. 

The  chief  virtue  of  onions  is  their  flavor.    All  good  cooks  appreciate 
the  values  of  onions  in  seasonings.    In  addition  to  being, one  of  the  best 
known  seasonings,  onions  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  in  many  ways.  Onions 
are  the  whole  show  when  they're  stewed,  scalloped,  creamed,  stuffed,  or 
buttered.    They  may  well  be  the  summer  tonic  American  homemakers  have  been 
sooking  for  a  meal  "popper  upper". 

. .  .MATS  WISH  A  MESSAGE. 


Artists  of  War  Food  Administration,  have  just  completed  a  new  set  of  designs 
for  restaurant  and  hotel  doilies,  which  make  food  conservation  a  cheerful  war- 
time vocation.    The  designs  are  now  on  their  way  to  a  Philadelphia  mat  company 
and  itf.il  soon  join  the  .group  of  dollies  now  in  active  use  throughout  the 
country. 

Thin  Jack  Sprat  and  his  fat  wife,  who  "between  them  licked  the,  platter 
clean",  lead  the  parade  of  non-wasters  of  food,  followed  by  the  fashionable 
lady  who  nibbles  her  lamb  bones,  and  completed  by  the  gallant  restaurant 
diner  with  sense  enough  to  deny  himself  a  salad  from  which  he  knows  he  would 
take  only  the  lettuce  fringe.    The  doilies  when  placed  neatly  on. hotel  dining 
room  and  restaurant  tables  will  make  patrons  stop  and  think  before  ordering. 
These  decorative  little  mats  will  help  spread  that. patriotic  motto:  "Order 
only  what  you  can  eat; 'eat  all  that  you"  order." 

During  the  fall  of  194-3  when  we  had  a  bumper  crop  of  .potatoes,  special 
doilies  and  table  mats  were  designed  by  the  War  -Food  Administration  carrying 
the  cheerful  news  that  people  didn't  get  fat  just  from  eating  poatoes.  These 
designes  are  still  giving  good  service  in  those  areas  where  potatoes  are 
abundant  and  will  be  doubly  useful  when  the  large  acreage  of  early  southern 
potatoes  is  harvested. 


Another  set  of  mats  already  in  circulation  shows  the  sad  face  of  one  who 
doesn't  care  WHAT  he  eats  and  the  contrasting  happy  face  of  the  fellow  who 
does  care.    The  Basic  Seven  wheel  is  nicely  reproduced  at  the  corner  as  an 
easy  guide  to  good  eating,   

, .  .HAIL  TO  TIE  CHIEF  OF  BJi.N.H.E. ... 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has  appointed  Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  to 

succeed  Dr    Henry  C,  Sherman  as  Chief,  of  the  Bureau  of 'Human  Nutrition,  and  Home 

Economies',     The  appointment  will  take  effect  June' 30th,  when  Dr.:  Sherman  will 

return  to  Columbia  University  to  resume  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
... 

Since  March  194-3  Dr.  Sherman's  wide  experience  and.  broad  knowledge  have 
been  of  great  value  in  directing  the  research "work  of  the  Bureau,  especially 
in  connection  with  wartime  nutritional  problems. 

Dr.  Stiebeling  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  1930.    For  many 
years  she  headed  the  work  in  food  economics.    The  techniques  she  has  helped 


to  develop  for  making  food  consumption  surveys,  studying  food  habits,  appraising 
the  adequacy  of  the  diets  of  groups  of  people,  and  setting  up  practical 
nutritional  goals  in  terms *6f  everyday  foods,  are  being  widely  used  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  abroad. 

One  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  this  field  is  the  method  of  using 
food  groups  (the  Basic  Seven  you  have  heard  about  so  often)  to  help  consumers 
choose  good  combinations  of  food  every  day.    Another  is  the  plans  for  diets 
at  different  levels  of  costs,  used  by  many  families  a-s  a  guide  to  food  pur- 
chases.   The  work  also  has  proved -valuable- in  helping 'to  guide  production 
to  meet  wartime  nutritional  needs  and  in  appraising  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
United  States  food  supply  during  the  War  and  under  rationing. 

. .  .CHANGES  3N  CANNING-  SUGAR. . .  .   .  ' 

OPA  has  modified  its  sugar-f or-home  canning  program  by  setting  two  periods 
in  which  homemakers  may  apply  for  their  194-4  canning  allotments.    The  periods 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  will  vary  with  the  crop  harvest  dates. 
In  the  first  period' the  homcmaker  will  be  allowed  up  to  ten  pounds  of  sugar 
in  addition  to  the  five  pounds  available  by"  the 'use  of  Sugar  Stamp. 40.  In 
the  second  period,  those  consumers  needing  more,  may  obtain  additional  sugar. 
However,  the  total,  including  the  amount  granted  in  the  first  period  and  the 
amount  obtained  by  Sugar  Stamp.  40'  crnnot  exceed  25  pounds  per  person-. 

The  method  of  a pplicat ion  remains  the  same,     (See  March  2^th  issue  of 
"ROUND-UP". 

. .  .DELAYED  RETURN  .  ENGAGEMENT. .  .  .  . 

Pickled,  spided,-  and  brahdiod  fruits  will  return  on  the  -July  processed 
foods  ration  list,  instead  of  the  June  list,  as  it  was  first  announced.  These 
items  wore  removed  from  rationing  last  December  in  ord'er  to  enable  the  trade 
to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand  whore  rationing  began.  ... 


■  ;-         '  .  , 

NEVIS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION  ■ 

(Cleared  by.  OWI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

ON  I  (IT  GOSSIP   .......  -.-  :  ; 

Did  you  know   .  1 

That  onions  lose  their  teary  qualities  if  you  peel  them 
under  water?  .  Just.  turn.  on,,  the  faucet  and.  hold  them 
under. ., .there  won't  be  a  wet-eye  in  the  house. 

That... "If  you  chew  a  sprig  of  parsley,  you  needn't  eat 
your  onions  sparsely?"    Honest  to  goodness,  parsley  does 
the  trick.... you  can.  have  your  hamburgers  "with"  and  still 
be  socially  acceptable. 


/  ( 
That. ..onions    are  in  Group  Three  of  the  Basic  Seven,  along  with  potatoes? 
Group  Three  foods  add  to  our    daily  quota  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 


And  did  you  know  that  onions  are  perfect  in  combination  with  these  foods?; 

EGGS: ....  .Try  serving  a  feathery  onion  omelet  if?  or  un- 
surpassed flavor  and  food  value. 

LIVER: . . . .Of  course,  everybody  knows  the  old  standby, 
calves'  liver  and  onions,,,but  pork  liver  in  a  casserole 
with  lots  of  onions  is  a  savory  dinner  dish,  too.  And 
that  goes  for  most  of  the  low-cost' variety  meats.  Make 
them  taste    better  and  go  farther  with  onions. 

TOMATOES :  Take  our  insurance  against  left-over  vegetables  by  serving 

stewed 'or  scalloped  onions  and  tomatoes., .the  bright  color  and  brighter  flavor 
will  make  vegetable  time  a  delight  instead  of  a  trial, 

GREEN  SALAD :,..,, If  you  haven't  any  scallions  to  cut  up  in  your  salad... try 

slicing  onions  very  thin  instead.. .they  will  lend  any  salad  a  new  crispness 
and  gay  flavor. 

Onions  aren't  as  plebeian  a  vegetable  as  you  night  think.    An  anonymous  poet 
was  once  stirred  to  pen  these  lines; 


1% 


"Let  onions  dwell  within  the  bowl, 
And  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole," 


"  From  now  on,  pernaps  you'll  think  Of  onions  with  a  little 

more  respect.    As  the  poet  implied,  they  add  real  glamour 

i  \  to  the  dullest  foods,  as  in  an  uhobstrusive ' way.  Eat 

more  onions, ., don' t  ignore  them,,, if  you  do,  you'll 

j  /  never  know  what  you're  missing. 

And  a  final  onion  gossip  item;    Onions  are  plentiful  now... one  onion  a  day  will 
spice  your  meals . . .flavorful  meals  will  make  your  family  clean  their  plates.,, 
and  you  will  have  done  another  wartime  food  job.    Use  one  onion  a  day,,, and 
discover  new  taste  variations. 


.  »  -;  •  •  > 


.For  Directors  of  Home  Forum  Programs  May  27 ,  1944 


. . .W-H-A-T-* -S         I-N-S-I-D-E . . . 


•  •;  #-  CANNING  EQUIPMENT  FORECAST. . /.That  can  a  canner  count  on?    Here's  the 

,  .answer. 

,  MILK  TAKES  A  BO1: J. . .The  up-to-date  story  on  milk  quotas. 

"  HELD  OVER  FOR  SEVERAL  YJSEKS. .  .The  egg  situation  reviewed. 

SPINACH  SQUIBS . . .Incidental  information  in  interesting  items. 
.    THISTLE  SOUP  FOR  DINNER. . .Starvation  diet  for  the  Greek  people. 

.    THE  TIDE  TURNS  FOR  FISH. ..Information  on  this  growing  favorite. 
"    PASSING  THE  PEANUTS. . .Salted,  they're  going  overseas. 

CONSERVE  AND  PRE  SERVE . '.  Jliv .  Marshall  tells  us  what's  what. 

•  LET  THIS  STATEMENT  BE  YOUR..  GUIDE. .  .Food  points  to  remember  and  act  on. 

.    NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  ADD .. .Plentiful  food  information. 

•  •••  •  ..'  


. .  ,  CANNING  EQUIPMENT  FORECAST, .  # 


"Victory  Gardens  and  home  canning  should  break  all  records  this  season, 
and  equipment  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands.    The  Bureau  of  Human  'Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics  recommends  the  steam  pressure  for  the  home  canning, 'for 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  and  all  the  common  vegetables  except  tomatoes.  In 
order  that  homemakers  will  have  enough  of  these  pressure  canners,  manufacturers 
expect  to  make  4-00,000  steam  pressure  canners  available  during  the  canning 
season. 

The  boiling  water  bath  method  is  accepted  for  the  home  canning  of  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  rhubarb,  fruits  and  fruit  juices.    So  the  War  Food 'Administra- 
tion has  requested  for  this  season,  the  manufacture  of  about  500,000'  enameled 
water  bath  canners.    All  of  these  canners  will  be  deep  enough  s6  that  quart 
jars  can  be  covered  with  one  or  two  inches  of -water.-    These  too,  will  be  sold 
in  ordinary  trade. 


Home  canners  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  familiar  porcelain-lined  zi-nc 
.lid  that  fit  standard  mason-size  jars  will  be  •manufactured  again.  Manufacturers 
,of  the  commercial  "63"  jars  promise  well-distributed  supplies  of  metal  sealing 
.disks  to  fit  jars  with  this  smaller-sized  'Mouth.    When  these  jars  suitable  ■ 
jfor  re-use  in  home  canning,  are  saved,  it  is  necessary -to  save  the  metal,  screw 
.caps 'that  originally  came  with  the  jars  or  caps  of 'the  right  size  from  other 
jars.    The  jar  cap  must  be  screwed  down  over  a  new,  flat  metal  disk  to  complete 
.the  seal,  ■     •      • 


Rubber  jar  rings  for  194-4  will  be  made  of  reclaimed  rubber  and  synthetics, 
No  crude  rubber  will  go  into  jar  rings  this  year. 


To  can  food  nt  home  in  tin,  calls  for  a  sealing  machine,  .  Families  owning 
such  sealers  will  ■    in  all  likelihood  be  able  to  buy  plenty  of  tin  cans,  be- 
pause  no  limit  is  set  on  the  manufacture* of '  tin  cans  for  home  canning. 


•  •  »MIIK,  TAKES,  A.  BOW, .  ♦ 

4  4 

Milk,  that  perfect  food,  is  taking  so  many  curtain  calls  as  a  popular 
peverage  that  stand-ins  such  as  butter ,. cheddar  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and' 
skim  milk  powder  would  suffer  neglect  if  it  weren't  for  the  management  of 
milk  quotas  among  distributors. 

* 

.  Just  recently,  the  War  Food  Administration  partially,  relaxed  the  milk  ' 
and  ice  cream  quotas.    According  to  Tom  Stitts ,  Chief  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion's 'Dairy  &  Poultry  Branch,  there  were 'three  main  reasons  for  this  new  move, 
"First,  the  war  programs  for  dairy  products  have  succeeded  or -are  beginning' 
%o  succeed  .in  accomplishing  their  objectives.    Second,  inmost  areas  -there  *  * 
will  be  an  unusually  large  production  and  sale  of  milk  by  farmers  during  the 
spring  and  summer  mGnths  this  year.    Third,  the  physical  ability  of  the  dairy 
industry  to.  receive,  handle,  and  process  milk  this  year  is  very  appreciably 
affected  by  war  conditions."    As  May  and  June  are  the  peak  months  of  milk 
production,  this  seemed  to  be  the  logical  time  to  partially  relax  the  restrictions 


.It  was  impossible  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  restrictions  because  it 
is  still  necessary  to  produce  certain  quantities ' of  the  milk  products  for 
vital  war  uses.    If  all  the  control  were  removed,  the  production  off  certain 
products  would  drop  below  the  quotas  necessary  for  wartime  uses, 

.  .  .HELD  OVER  FOR  SEVERAL  WEEKS. . . 

.  The  "plenty"  sign  that  was  put  on  eggs  for  a  short  period  extending  to 
May  15th  is  still  there,  so  homemakers  can  continue  using  large  quantities 
of  eggs.    The  1944  egg  production  is  the  heaviest  on  record  and  has  reached 
its  peak  for  the  season.    With  freezer  and  cooler  space  already  filled  nearly 
to  capacity,  it  is  apparent  that  most    of  these  eggs  cannot  be  stored.  To 
remedy  this  situation  it  is  receommended  that  consumer  demand  continue  to  be 
stimulated  for  the  next  few  weeks, 

.  ,  .SPINACH  SQUIBS. , . 

*****(Note  to  Broadcasters:  ...As  supplies  of  spinach  are  spotty,  check  your 

local  supply  before  using  this  copy, )********* 

*********** 

.*     Spinach  rates  high  on  the  list  of  abundant  vegetables  this  spring.  Thriv- 
ing on  sunshine  and  a  mild  climate,  spinach  grows  earliest  in  Florida  which 
sends  most  of  its  crop  to  the  canneries.    As  the  thermometer  rises  in  other 
vegetable  growing  states,  the  production 'line  moves  north  across  the  country'; 
Virginia, 'Maryland,  California,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Yoric* 

Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 
» 

*********** 

Fresh  spinach  from  Texas  takes  from  six  to  ten  days  to  reach  consumers  in 
New  York  City,  travelling  in "refrigerated  cars,  usually  in  lidded  bushel  baskets-* 
16—  -Tl8  pounds  to  the  bushel,  :i 

*********** 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  cultivated  vegetables;    Ancient  writings 
indicate  that  it  originated  in  Persia;    When  it  .reached  China,  they  gave  it 
the  Chinese  word  for  "herb  of  Persia,",  and  mentioned  it  in  some  of  their  . 
writings  as  far  back  as  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Although  the  exact  date  that 
spinach  reached  England  is  not  agreed  upon,  this  vegetable  is ^supposed  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  cook  book  used  by  the  Court  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 

*********** 

'Droopy  spinach  revives  readily  if  washed,  wrapped  loosely  in  a  damp  towel 
and  set  in  a  cold  place,    ThB  freshest  of  spinach  will  fail  to  please  if  it 
is  not  vjashed  free  of  sand.    Washing  it  under  gently  running  water  and  lifting  it 
out  of  several  waters  is  a  satisfactory  method. 


*********** 


ft 

Spinach  nay  be  cooked  with  only  the  water  that  clings  to  its  leaves 
after  washing.    In  a  tightly  covered  pan  on  a  low  to  medium  fire  the  salted 
spinach  will  reach  its  most  appetizing  state  in  5  to  10  minutes  of  cooking. 
Bacon  drippings  or  butter  are  simple,  delicious  seasoning  for  spinach. 

...  S( 
, , ,  THISTLE  SOUP  FOR  DINNER. . .  t( 

i; 

Thistle  soup  and  flower  salad  nay  not  be  an  appetizing  meal,  but  it  can 
help  to  sustain  life.    Miss  Annie  E,  Pinneo,  formerly  a  teacher  in  an  America 
school  in  Athens,  remained  in  Greece  for  over  a  year  'after  the  German  forces 
moved  in,  and  she  ate -just  such  a  meal  more  than  once, 

"Looking    like  a  swarm  of  black  beetles"  is  the  way  Miss  Pinneo  described  5 

the  Germans  as  they  picked  the  shops  clean  of  food  and  other  commodities  within  I 
a  few  days.    Nothing  renained  on  the  shelves  of  grocery  stores  but  boxes  of 

pepper.  Ih 

*   *  -  * 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Germans  did  upon  entering  the  city,  was  to 
set  up  a  printing  press.    They  printed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  paper  Reichsmarks 
The  people  were  forced  to  use  these  marks  for  all  business  transactions.  To 
get 'the  Reichsmarks  the  Greek  people  had  to  work  for  the  Germans.'  In  this 
way,  the  Germans  eliminated  a  large  percentage  of  open  resistance,  since  heads 
of  families  had  a  choice  of  seeing  their  children  starve  to  death  or  of  per- 
forming socae  service  for  the  Germans  for  which  they  would  be  paid  in  marks, 
and  with  which  they  could  try  to  buy  foods.    With,  this  procedure  the  Germans 
immediately  established,  a  stranglehold  on  the  entire  economic  life  of  the 
country.    Not  a  piece  of  bread,  not  an  orange  could  be  bought  unless  the, 
Reichsmarks  were  used  as  legal  tender. 

Prices  were  prohibitive  when  food  was  available.    A  cauliflower  was  §2,60, 
an  orange  $1,20,    After  a  tine  all  green  vegetables  disappeared,  and  thistles 
and  nettles  were  sold,  instead. 

By  the  fall  of  194-1,  starvation  was  widespread.    Miss  Pinneo  says  that  one 
could  not  walk  through  Athens  without  seeing  people  dying  in  the  streets*  She 
carried  in  her  pockets  little  bunches  of  currants,,, these  had  been  found  to 
be  energy-giving  for  the  nost  enaciated  children  she  net.    More  than  once  she 
saw  people  collapse  and  fall  to  the  pavenent  fron  hunger. 

The  Gernan  seizure  of  food  was  ruthless  and  conplete.    Miss  Pinneo  tells 
an  incident  of  a  fishernan  who  came  up  to  the  shore  with  a  small  catch  of 
fish.    Waiting  for  hin  were  Gernan  soldiers.    The  fisherman  protested  at  giving 
up  the  fish,,, the  people  of  the  village  were  starving.    Ho  was  shot  on  the  spot 
for  the  mere  protest.    The  man  died  on  the  shore  and  the  Nazis  went  away  with 
his  catch  of  fish. 

As  the  terrible  winter  of  1942  drew  to  a  close,  Miss  Pinneo  heard  that  a 
soup  kitchen  had  been  opened  in  a 'crowded  part  of  Athens.    A  Turkish  ship,  the 
Kurtulus,  had  brought  tinned  fish,  raisins,  and  figs,  paid  for  with  funds  sent  • 
by  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association.    Five  shiploads  came  from  Turkey  before  the 
Kurtulus  ran  aground.    The  food  was  distributed  in  soup  kitchens  in  a  most 
meticulous  manner  by  Swiss  and  Swedish  Red  Cross  workers.    Miss  Pinneo  relates 


that  a  baby's  thumb,  for  instance,  was  narked  with  red  ink,  so  he  could  not 
be  brought  back  in  the  line  to  get  more  than  his  ration. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  making 'monthly  ship- 
ments of  the  following  foodstuffs  to  Greece:  wheat,  fish  products,  milk, 
soup  powder,  high  protein 'spaghetti,  and  rice.    As  this  isn't  nearly  enough 
to  provide  them  with  satisfactory  diets,  consideration  is  being  given  now  to 
increase  these  quantities. 

. . .THE  TIDE  TURNS  FOR  FISH. . . 

More  people  are  eating  some  fish,  according  to  a  pleased  fish  industry. 
In  the  past  the  average  New  Yorker,  as  an  example, 'normally  consumed  32  pounds 
as  against  only  six  for  the  resident  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Chicago, 
greatest  inland  wholesale  fish  market,  handled  48,000,000  pounds  in  1939;  and 
last  year  84,000,000  pounds  were  received  there.    Hot  only  are  more  people 
eating  fish,  but  they  are  eating  more  different  kinds. 

Homemakers,  failing  to  get  traditionally  popular  varieties  of  fish  at  the 
market,  are 'proving  they  have  an  adventurous  spirit  by  buying  the. lesser 
known  kinds,  such  as:  shark  steak;  carp,  buffalo  fish,  bowfin  and  mullet.  How- 
ever, loos  fish  of  all  kinds  is  available  now,  and  average  consumption  has 
dropped  to  8.^  pounds  per  capita. 

Cifviliano  in  this  country  have  never  eaten  as  much  fish  as  people  in  many 
other  countries.    Before  the  war  the'average  U.S.  citizen  ate  13.3.  pounds  of 
fish  a  year;  the  Swede  ate  52  pounds,  the  Englishman  33,  and  the  Canadian  29, 
and  the  average  Japanese  got  55  pounds  a  year, 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  production  has  been  reserved  for  use  by 
the  Armed  forces  arid  for  Lend-Lease  requirements;  'More  than  half  the  canned 
salmon  and  about  the  sane  percentage  of  sardines,  for  instance,  have  gone  for 
such' purposes. 

All  kinds  of  fish,  familiar  and  less  familiar,  will  be  more  plentiful  for 
civilian  use  this  next  year  although  it  vail  still  be  below  normal,  due  to 
manpower  shortage.    Hundreds  of  fishing  vessels  have  been  requisitioned  for 
war  service  so  that  production  dropped  sharply  when  the  war  started. ..from 
five  billion  pounds  in  1941  to  less  than  three  and  three-quarter  billion 
pounds  in  1942.    Production  climbed  in  1943  to  four  billion  pounds. 

...PASSING  THE  PEANUTS.  .  .  0 

Our  elephant  and  many  friends  at  the  zoo  would  tighten  their  belts  another 
notch  if  they  knew  that  Uncle  Sara  set  aside  around  half  the  reserve,  of  Spanish 
and  Virginia  shelled  peanuts  at  southern  shelling  plants  for  shipment  to  our 
armed  forces  in  the  form  of    Salted'  peanuts. 

'Men  in  the  Armed  Forces  overseas  have  been  clamoring  for  more  salted  pea- 
nuts, but  they  couldn't  be  sent  because  of  the  shortage  of  tin.    Glass  con- 
tainers weren't  satisfactory  on  account  of  breakage,  and  in  paper  cartons  pea- 
nuts failed  to  keep  fresh  on  long  trips.    In  view  of  the  concentrated  nutritive 
value  of  peanuts  as  well  as  their  appetizing  quality  War  Production  Board  set 


aside  tin  in  whiceh  to  pack  peanuts  for- men  and  Women  in. foreign  service* 

Consequently,  until  the  next  ccop  is  harvested,  civilians  will  not  be 
able  to  get  as  many  salted  peanuts.    But  cheer  up,  peanut  butter  will  be 
plentiful  on  the  grocer1 s  shelves  as  most  wholesale  houses  are  well-stocked. 

Peanuts  supply  a  "pick-up"  which  active  men  and  women  frequently  need. 
In  nutritive  value 'they  really  "pack 'a  punch";    They  rank  high  in  protein, 
fat,  carbohydrates,  iron,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  vitamins,  thiamine,  and 
riboflavin.    One  ounce  of-  peanuts.-  contains  appro xima'tely  155  calories. 

If  that    last  bit  of  peanut  butter  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  is  dry,  add 
a  little  melted  butter  or  margarine  or  cooking  oil,  mix  it  well,  and  don't 
waste  a  bite,  for  peanuts- have  gone  to  war, 

, , .CONSERVE  AND  PRESERVE, . . 

To  be  sure  of  having  enough  food  for  the  full  year,  we  are  certain  to  have 
some  over-abundance,  seasonal  or  local,  of  various  commodities,  according  to 
the  Director  of  Distribution,  Lee  Marshall's  interpretation  of  the  national 
market 'baskets.    Take,  for  instance,  -the  potato  shortage  a  year  ago  this' 
spring,,, a  12  million  bushel  shortage  on  the  basis  of  normal  consumption, 
which  is  about  three  percent  of  the  total  production.    In  other  words,  three 
percent  more  would  have  been  enough,,, and  another  three  or  four  percent  more 
than  that  would  have  been  more  than  enough,    "The  price  of  enough  may  be 
surplus",  he  said,  "I  don't  tuean  to  imply  by  this  that  we  can  sit  around 
and  let  food  be  wasted.11 

Unlike  the  little  boy,  who,  when  offered  a  <%.me  for  running  an  errand, 
replies,  "I  has  a  dime,"    The  American  people  are  sufficiently  provident'  to 
know  that  the  time  to  put  by  for  the  future  is  during  the  days  of  plenty, 
"To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is  most  apropos  for  this  summer  season. 

On  the  Food  Fights  For  Freedom  Calendar,  June  is  the  month  designated  for 
emphasis  on  food  conservation.    In  the  midst  of  apparent 'abundance  there  are 
some -few  pqrsons  who ■ subscribe  to  the  code,, ."Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  to- 
morrow ;  who  .cares",  but  fortunately  there  are  many  more  who  observe  the  actual 
need  f  or;  :cconserving  f or  the  future,    With  a  temporary  lessening  of  the  over- 
seas demand  for  food,-  due  doubtless  to'  shipping  commitments  in  connection  with 
invasion  plans;  a  consequent  over-crowding  of  storage  facilities;  a  larger- 
than-normal  production  of  some  foods;  and  a  very  heavy    marketing  of  livestock 
because  of  the  feed  shortage  <th ere.-. is. a  temporary  abundance  of  general  food 
supplies. 

To  judge  future  supplies  by  those  available  today  would  be  a  short-sighted 
brand  of  optimism.    To  foretell  accurately  the  quantity  of  food  that  will  be 
marketed  for  civilians  next  winter  one  must  know  the  outcome  of  the  European 
war  as  well  as  war  events  in  the  Pacific,    To  visualize  the  food  that  will  bo 
available  a  year  from  now  one  must  be  in  the  weather  man's  confidence.  Who 
claims  that  privilege? 


The  wise  American  homemaker  enjoys  today* s  plenty  while  doing  all' she 
can  to  provide  for  tomorrow* s  needs  by  preserving  surplus  garden  truck, 
fruits,  and  meat,  and  by  buying  foods  in  plentiful  supply  in  preference  to 
selecting  foods  that  are  scarce.    In  addition,  she  helps  harvest  when  the  local 
SOS  c6mes  through,  distributes  her  garden  surplus  that  might  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  to  friends  or  families  who  can  use  it,  and  assists  in  any  way  possible 
to  save  food  from  being  wasted. 

Putting  a  little  by  for  the  rainy  day  indicates -intelligent  foresight  ! 
and  it  takes  no  clairvoyance  to  be  sure  that  the  demands  upon  our  food  supply 
will,  be  .increasingly  heavy  as  the  fighting  continues,    /aid 'in  the  months 
to  follow,  the  making  of  peace,  as  the  world  re-converts  to  normal  living. 
The  certainty  of  food  on  the  shelves  is  best  assured  by  harvesting  and- pre- 
serving today  every  available  pound  of  food. 

.  .  .LET  'THIS  STATEMENT  BE  YOUR  GUIDE. .  . 

The  report  on  the  nation*  s  food  situation  by  the  Office  of  ".far  Information, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Office  Of  Price 
Administration,  which  was  issued  a    few  days  ago,  points  out  that  We  will 
probably  hav  e  rationing  of  one  type  of  food  or  another  off  and  on,  until 
the  war  is  won.      _  •  

"One  major  factor  which  might  cause  the  War  Food  Administration  to  request 
a  restoration  of  point  values  on  currently  point-free  meats  is  the  possibility 
that  the  available  supply  may  not  be  distributed  evenly. 

"Housewives  must  do  a  bigger  job  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  this 
year,    Ihe  present  supplies  in  most  homes  will  have  disappeared  by  late  summer, 
"The  present  point-holiday  on  canned  vegetables  is  only  temporary.    Supplies  of 
canned  fruits  and  juices  will  continue  low. 

.Hie  need  continues  for  civilian  alertness  to  the  use  of -abundant  foods,  such 
as  eggs  'which  continue  at  an  all-time  high  production  rate. 

* 

Special  care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  encourage  home  production  of  such 
vitamin  G  rich  foods  as  tomatoes;  and  to  emphasize  those  foods  which  are  good 
sources  of  riboflavin  and  niacin,  such. as  milk,  meat,  and  enriched  cereals. 

Regardless  of  the  reduction  in  point  values  of  many  foods,  the  problem  of 
securing  farm  labor  and  food  processing  labor  remains  critical.    .  ,  _l  , 

In  summary,  we  are  urged  to  use  abundant  foods,  preserve  surpluses,  and, 
if  possible,  help  harvest  the  crops. 


. . .NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION, , . 


(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 


FEATURE  THESE, 


Here  are  lists  of '  the  plent'iful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when 
you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    You'll  find  this  feature 
in  !iPiOund-Up"  each  week. 


BOSTON 

Onions 

Lettuce 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


BALTIMORE 

Onions 
Tomatoes 
Spinach 
Lettuce 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Onions 

Carrots 

Asparagus 

Kale 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Scallions 

Oranges 
fnfi 


PHILADELPHIA 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Rhubarb 

Cabbage 


PITTSBURGH 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Cabbage 


"The  price 'of  enough  may  be  surplus",  was  the  Way  Lee  Marshall \  Director 
of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration  commented  on  abundant  supplies  of 
some  foods.    In'other  words,  if  we  wish  to  be  sure' of  having  enough  food  for 
the  entire  year,  we  will  have  some  over-abundance.. .seasonal  or  local.. .of 
various  items.    Weather  may  give  us  an  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  particular 
food  which  no  one  can  predict. 


Therefore,  watch  the  lists  of  plentiful  foods  and  encourage  your  listeners 
to  serve  them  often.    This  will  help  make  full  use  of  our  food  supply  and 
help  make  FOOD  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS, 


We  suggest  that  you  feature  the  following  list  of  fodds  on  your  programs* 
They  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Northeast  Region,  during  June. 
Your  mention  of  these  foods  in  menus  and  general  mealtime  suggestions  will 
help  focus  attention  on  them  and  encourage  wise  use  of  our  wartime  food 
supply* ..... 


.-..M^-J-O-R... 

y  ^  C>0          1.  Eggs 

'/*-'-         ,  2.  White  Potatoes 

/T:\  >»\«  \v  3»  Canned  Green  and  Wax  Beans 

lV\0/xi2J  4-,  Canned  peas 

/      yF°\v-  V  V>  ...O-T-H-S-R-S... 

\r/  !  .  -  •.  Vy 

^-v  1.  Oranges 

L»\  [  -  "{X"'  <i  2.  Locally  abundant  fresh  vegetables 

|t>  V  <L  \  0        -J  fib         y*  Frozen  vegetables,  including  frozen  baked  beans 

vj«y      •'         -J  4.  Raisins  and  dried 'prunes 

r-      -r>  i    ^  5»  Soya  flour,  grits,  flakes 

T  nwAws       £#  Peanut  butter 

7i  Citrus  narnalade 

8.  Dry-nix  and  dehydrated  soups 

9.  Wheat  flour  and  breads 

10 Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles 

11.  Oatmeal 

*****Whenerer  possible,  check  this  inf ornation  with  local  market  conditions,***** 
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. . . W-H-A-T-' -S         I-N-S- I-D-E . . . 


RADIO  ROUND-UP  IS  TJO  YEARS  OLD... Your  favorite  feature  has  a  birthday* 


SEE  ABOUT  YOUR  VITAMIN  "C"...Can  tomatoes  for  focci  value. 


CAREFUL  CANNING. .  .Two  reliable  methods  for  best  results. 


A  JAMBOREE... British  women  go  to  work  on  Fruit  Preservation.' 

.....  % 

ICE  CREAM  IS  IN  THE  GOOD  NEWS  AGAIN ... Quotas  go  up  on  richness  and 
quantity. 

CHINA  PLANS  FOR  FULLER  PLATES... Our  ally  works  for  better  nutrition. 


A  NEVI  NAME  FOR  ^N  OLD  STANDBY. .  .Keep  up  on  new  terminology. 

FEATURE  THESE... Plentiful  food  information. 

■  .  •••••♦.•»••»» 
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, .  .RADIO  ROUND-UP  IS  TWO  YEARS  OLD. . . 


JUL 


Just  two  years  ago,  on  June  5th,  1942,  the  first  issue  of 
RADIO  ROUND-UP  went  in  the  mail.    It  was  the  result  of  re* 
quests  from  many  Directors  of  W omens  programs  for  current, 
factual  information  on  the  ever  changing  food  situation. 
"  The  letter  to  broadcasters  that  went  along  with  that  first 
"f^'^^-^-^^J    issue  explained  that  RADIO  ROUND-UP  ON  FOOD  "is  written  es- 
— .  ...i..** —      pecially  for  you".    When  the  first  issue  of  ROUND-UP  reached 
fty^p*  A»9,rH»My     the  desks  of  broadcasters,  we  had  been  at  war  six  months, 
ROUND-UP.  was  created  to  help  the  Directors  of  Women1  s  programs  interpret 
this  changing  food  picture  to  homemakers.. 

Each  week  your -reporter  Rounds  Up  the  news  on  food  supplies,  War  Food 
Orders,  nutrition, 'food  preservation,  school  lunch  and  industrial  feeding 
programs.    In  fact,  any  angle -about  food  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
and  your  listeners  has  -a.  place  -in  ROUND-UP'.- 

*  •  -  >  •  <  Ab'oort  '80  percent-  of  -each  <ROUIJD-UP.  da  written  ,in  Washington    The,  copy  is 

*  rushed  to  the  five  regional  offices  of  War  Food  Administration  by  wire  and 

*  ai*r  mail.    After  adding  news  of  local  interest,  the  regional  .offices  mimeo- 

*  graph  ROUND-UP  for  exclusive  Monday  distribution  to  575  radio  stations.  On 

1  Wednesdays  copy  is  mailed  to  abouV'9'0'0'  others  who  have  requested  the  service— 

*  home  economists  -and  people  in  key  information,  positions. 

Lack  of  exercise  is  not  one 'of  the'  ROUND-UP  reporters  worries.    The    ,  ' 

*  South  Agriculture  Building  is  the  third  largest  office  .building  in  the  world, 

*  housing  4 300' office  rooms  on  only  six  floors.    Even  with  the  vertical  lift  of 

*  40  elevators \  a  busy  reporter  can'  do""  a  lot  of  walking  along  the  seven  miLes 
'  of  corridors*    A  tunnel  and  "two  bridges  span  wide  Independence  Av6nue  to 

*  connect  the  South  Building  with  the  original  Agriculture  Building,  now  called 

*  the  Administration  Building, 

It  is  not  unusual  to  walk  a  mile  on  &  ROUND-UP  story.  For '.example ,  to. 
'  get  a  story  on  peanuts  for  a  retfeht'  *iVs\fey  *bhe  reporter  walked  thre6  blocks 
"  for  the  interview -with 'fthe  expert  in  the  Special.  Commodities  Branch,  three  , 

*  blocks  on  the  return  trip  to  write  the    story;'"ahT  six  more  blocks 'for  a  second 

*  trip  to  have  the  story  checked  eCifd  'r'etifrxL'  "to  her 'office.    Accuracy  is  top  , 

*  rule  for' ROUND-UP..'   Experts  in  individual  fields ,  whether  it»s  peanuts  or  , 

*  vitamins,  read  every  line  of  copy  before  it  'iTT'flBW^tO'you;*  -  So  your  -ROUND-UP 

*  reporter  is  actually  your  Washington?  Ae^woman. 
■* 

Having  walked  or  run  down  the  story  your  reporter  is  careful- fco-write  .the 
facts  in  a  background  style  that  *  is , easily  .adapted  to  your  own  script  style,. 
By  using  background  style  instead , of  .script ,  the  same  material  can  be  used  . by 
several  foodcasters  in  the    same , city, ,  rY.our  suggestions  for  a  more  helpful 
'  'RGUND-UP  'ON  <F90D  -news  -are  .always  ,welcqme»  , ,  l ' 


...SEE  ABOUT  YOUR  VITAMIN  "C" 


♦  t  • 


Because  of    increased  war  requirements,  the  portion  of  the  commercial 
pack  of  Canned  whole  tomatoes  and. tomato  juice- available  to  civilians  f rom  the 
1944  crop  y ill  be  red^^d  -drastically.    It  ii"  only  five-eights  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  civilians  jProift  r|he.  previous  ?crop- year.-  iSince- tomatoes  are  a  good 
source  'of  "vitcmin.^C" ,  this  '.may^ean- a  s-^riotrfc.  deficiency  in  the  average 
civilian,  diet  next  crop  yea* ,v  parti cu-larly  inr.October,  when  citrus  fruits, 
tho  richest  -sources  .oJ^itaiJin  i'*CM  <.,beqom&  :sQKiewh;a.t  IlitoitGd. 


"10 


To  offset  this  indicated  deficiency,  «i#t  is  imperative  that  more  tomatoes 
be*  growfi  for  home  consumption  and  canning.    Planting -more  tomatoes  in  Victory 
'Garoens,  and  canning  the  rcax\ijmini  possible  amounts  will  go 'far  toward  in- 
suring adequate  Vitamin  "0"  in  tho  family  diet  this  fall. 

* 

Jith    the"  exception  of  the  South  and  other  warm  areas,  tomatoes  can  still 
be  planted  over  a  major  section  of  the' country,    However,  tho  end  of  tho  tomato 
plaiting  season  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  tho  need  for  immediate  action  is 
urgent.    Thrntigh  the  centra;,  portion  of  the  country  and  including  such  cities 
as  "Washington .  DC,  Cincinnati,  and  St,  Louis .  tho  season  extends  until 
June  10th i  for  areas  farther  north,  until  June  15th;  and  in  the  higher  altitudes 
and  mountainous  sections  of  the  '.Jest  until  the  end  of  June. 

Tomatoes,  together  with  citrus  fruits  and  raw  greens,  comprise  Group  II  of 
the  Basic  Seven  Foods,,    The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  found 
that  in  1943  tomatoes  an."  citrus  fruits  together  contributed' 29  percent  of  the 
total  Vitamin  "C"  value  of  the  foods  brought  into  the  average  American  kitchen. 

'Tomatoes  are .an  efficient  source  of  Vitamin  "C"G    Due  to  their  acid  coni 
tonty,  the  Vitamin  "C"  in  tomatoes  is  more  stable  than  in  other  foods.  Thus, 
there  is  likely  to  be  less  loss  of  this  perishable  vitamin  in  cooking  and  in 
cannnng. 

Tomatoes  'are  an  economical  source  of  Vitamin  "C".    They  are  neither  difficult 
nor  costly  to  «grow  c£r  to  can ,  and  they  may  be  made  generally  available,  at  all 
seasons,  in  {canned  form.    This  makes  them  a  good  food  t.o  rely  upon  for  'the  in-  ' 
elusion -of  Vitamin  "C"  in  the  diet,'   By  canning  whole  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice, 
Vitamin  "C"  may  be.  obtained  from  the  cupboard  and  canned  food  shelves  at  a 
time  when  .the  citrus,  fruits  ih  orchards  and  £>n  food  counters  are  likely  to  be 
light.    This,  is  particularly  true  in  the  fall,  during  the  lapse  between  the  mid- 
year and  the  fall  marketing  seasons  of  grapefruit  and  oranges. 


,  i  .CAREFUL  CANNING.  .  . 


q!       ©Although  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging  everybody 
who  can  no -so  to  preserve  surplus  Victory  Garden  products,  two 
methods  of  homo  canning  are  not  advocated  by  canning  specialists. 
The  warning  is' out  against  the  "open  kettle"  method,  and  the 
"oven"  method. 

Many  homcmakers  have  tried  oVen  canning,  believing' the  jars 
were  processed-  at  temperatures  higher  than  boiling,  because 


the  oven,  thermometer  recorded  a  high  temperature.    But  the' canning  specialists 
say  that  the  food  in  the  jars  stays  at  about  boiling' point,  so  that  you  .canH 
count  on  harmful  bacteria  in  vegetables  being  killed,    Even'fou  fruits  and  . 
tomatoes  which  can  be  adequately  processed  at  212  degrees  F.,  oven  canning  is 
not  a  good  method*    Oven  canning  has  caused 'serious  accidents  to  persons  and 
property*   When  jars  seal  during  processing,  steam/builds  up  inside rthe  jars 
and  they  may  explode,    The  oven  door  may  fly  off,,, glass  may 'fly  out. ..  the 
worker  may  be  seriously  hurt,,,  the  stove  and  kitchen  wrecked, ,. and  the  food 
and  effort  wasted. 

Open  kettle  canning  is  wasteful  for  fruits  and  tomatoes,    When  canned 
this  way,  food  is  cooked  in  an  ordinary  kettle,  then  packed  into  hot  jars 
and  sealed  without  further  heating.    Bacteria  can  get  into  the  Jars  when  food 
is  transferred  from  kettle  to  jar,  and  may  cause  the  food  to  spoil.  Open 
kettle  canning  is  dangerous  for  vegetables  because  they  may  contain  types  of 
bacteria  destroyed  only  by  far  more  thorough  and  intense  heating, 

"The  canning  specialists 'recommend 'preheating  food  and  packing  hot  into 
jars,  then  processing  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  pickled  vegetables  in  a  water 
bath  canner,  and  vegetables  other  than  tomatoes  in  a  steam  pressure  canner, 

,,»A  JAiUlBOHBE. , , 

Thousands  of  country-women  in  Great  Britain  are  getting  ready  to  do  a 
special  job,.. a  voluntary,  unpaid  job,  of  preserving  every  possible  pound  of 
fruit,,, collecting  it,  preparing  it,  and  putting  it  into  cans. 

This  Fruit  Preservation  Scheme,,, as  it  is  called, ,, started  in  the  autumn  of 
1940  when  there  was  a  positive  glut  of    fruit  all  over  England  arid  Wales,  And 
the  year,  too,  when  the  war  was  literally  in  everyone's  backyard. 

In  the  begiimi£gt } the  Centres  were  set  up  in  a  harry  in  all  kinds  of 
places,  some  in  removed  villages  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit  '  but 
very  little  plumbing.    Old  copper  kettles  in  stables  were  converted  into 
sterilizers,    Galvanizers  in  wheelbarrows  were  fitted  with  cold  water  to 
serve  as  coolers,  and  water  was  collected  in  jugs  and  buckets  from  the  village 
pump, by  hot,  perspiring  but  cheerful  middle-aged  women.    In  one  country  a  van' 
was  converted  into  a  mobile  canning  unit  and  driven  right  into  the  orchards,,, 
tables  being  set  up  and  all  the  apparatus  arranged  around  so  that  the  fruit  went 
from  tree  to  cans  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour. 

Nowadays  the  work  of  preserving  fruit  in  villages,  like  every  kind  of  war- 
time work,  has  been  more  centralized  and  "organized,  more  professionally.  Now 
the  fruit  is  brought  to  properly  equipped  premises  which  have  good  water 
supplies,  and  whvjre  large  boilers  are  available.    Hie  old-hap-hazard  enthusiasm 
has  been  replaced  by  organized  efficiency,  and  a  resultant  increase  in  the 
work  done. 

Last  year  the  1659  Centres  in  the  Country  provided  a  yearns  jam  ration  for 
over  76  thousand  people.    The  Ministry  of  Food  is  behind  the  idea,  too,  and 
every  year  backs  the  appeal  for  more  workers.    The  interest  is  not  confined 
to  official  backing  of  this  kind,  because  one  of  the  Centres  in  North  of  England 


reported  that  the  local  jpoii^ejjien  takes  the  affairs  of  the  Fruit  Centre  very 
much  to  heart.    On  his  rounds,  he  bullies  all  the  outlying  farms  to  deliver 
their  surplus"' f ruit ,  and  conducts  it  to  the  centres  himself,  much  as  he  would 
conduct  a  mayorial  procession.    Another  small  Centre  in  the  Midlands  which 
produced  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  jam  last  year  was  staffed  by  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  elderly  ladies,  average  age  well  over  70.    So  the  Fruit 
Preservation  Scheme  has  meant  that  town  and  country  people  who  for  years  have 
preserved  and  bottled  fruit  for  their  own  larder,  how  get  together  to  do  the 
same  job  for  the  hational  larder. 

. .  .ICE  CREAM  IS  IN  THE  GOOD  NEIJS  AGAIN. . . 

(  "    i  Die  production  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  foods  for 

f<--J  civilian  .use  this  summer  should  be  more  than  30  million 

P'  gallons  greater  than  it  was  last  summer. 

For  the  housewife,  this  means  reasonable  assurance  that  she'll 
be  able  to  find  a  quart  of  ice  cream    to  take  home  for  the  - 
family  supper  most  any  day  during  the  next  8  to  10  weeks. 

For  the  farmer,  it  means  an  additional  outlet  for  much  of  the 
extra  milk  his  cows  are  producing.    This  extra  milk  production  is  the  reason 
we're  to  have  more  ice  cream.    With  experienced  help  short  in 'many  of  the 
plants  making  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  butter  and  milk  powder,  and  with  more 
milk  than  ever  before  coming  off  the  farms  these  days,  the  UFA  decided  to 
"up"  the  ice  cream  quotas. ..that  i§  allow  manufacturers  to  use  more  milk  in 
the  production  of  frozen  dairy  foods. 

From  February  194  3  to  May  1944,  manufacturers  were  limited  each  month  to 
65  percent  of  the  milk  solids  which  they  used  in 'the  corresponding  month  of 
.the  base  period  (December,  1941  through  November,  1942)  and  to  a  maximum 
milk  solids    content  of  22    percent.    The  maximum  milk  solids  content 
determines  ice  cream  richness. 

Last  month,  as  we  told  you  in  our  ROUND-UP  of*  May  8th,  these  quotas  were 
raised  for  the  first  time.    The  quota  percentage  was  set  at  73  percent  for 
May  and  also  for  June.    And  the  maximum,  mi  Ik  s^lid-s*  content  was  raised  to 
24  percent* 

Now  the  June  quota  percentage  has  been  raised  still  further,,, to  83  percent, 
and  the  July  quota  was  increased  to  73  percent.    The  increased  richness  (24 
percent)  will  also  be  permitted  in  July, 

According  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  milk  production,  however,  what  goes  ' 
up  must  come  down.    So  in  August,  when  milk  output  starts  to  decline  seasonally, 
both  the  63  percent  quotas  limitation'  and  the  22  percent  milk  solids  allowance 
will  be  restored,  in  order  to  help  make  sure  that  the  military  forces  will 
get  all  the  dairy  products  they  need. 


.  *  4  *  6* •  • 


. .  ,CHMA  PLANS  FOR  FULLER  PLATES. . . 

Cut  off  by  guerilla;  warfare  on  land  and  Japanese  blockade  by  water,  the 
Chinese  people  who-  live  in  the  parts    of  China  occupied  by  the  Japs  are  facing 
a  serious  food  shortage.    Normally  the  coastal  cities  which  are  very  large 
centers  of  population  depend  upon  supplementing  their  food  supply  by  shipping 
imports  from  abroad  or  other  parts  of  China.    That  is  not  possible  no.-  with 
closed  ports  of  entry.    And  with  normal  distribution  activities  disrupted  by 
Japanese  requisitions  of  locally-grown  produce  the  Chinese  are  trapped  in  a 
very  tight  food  situation. 


Even  in  normal  times  f ood"'p'rbduct ion  In  that    area  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  population.    Transportation  facilities  between 
the  surplus  and  the  deficit  producing  areas  make  food 'distribution  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  business,  ?.*  .  - 

In  contrast  it 'appears  that  the  wartime  production-- of  some  food  stuffs,  es- 
pecially of  cereals,  in  what  is  now  termed  Free  China,  has  been  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  pre-war  standards  of  consumption.  This^  relatively  favorable 
situation  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  food  production  through  land  reclamation,  the  use  of  im- 
proved .  varieties  of  seed  and  double  cropping. 

However,  additional  supplies  of -food  are  needed- oven  in  Free  China  to 
meet  the  scarcity  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.    The  average  dietary 
standards  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  amount .available  to  each  person  needs 
much  improvement,,    The  diet  is  made  up  'largely  of  cereals  supplemented  by 
soybeans  and  other  legumes,  vegetables,  and  fruits,-    The  ordinary  person  eats 
meat  only  on  special  occasions,        ■  t* 


The  Chinese  Government,  when  China  is  once  more  free,  hopes  to  encourage 
production  of  leafy  vegetables  rich:' in.  Calcium  and  Vitamins,  expansion  in  the 
production  of  root  crops  and  fruits,  greater. use  of i  soybeans  'and  other  legumes, 
and  an  increase  in  the  per;   capita  consumption  of  poultry  and  dairy  products, 
especially  eggs  and  .milk,  .•  ,    -.  •  ••<'• 


.NEW  .NAME  FOR  AN  OLD  STAND-BY. 


Of  course,  you  want  to  keep  up'on  terminology,  so  here  is  a  chance  in  lingo: 
For  the  purpose  of  the  Federal.  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act$  the  product  formerl 
known  as^'Mried  skim  milk"  ,  "powdered  .skim  jnilk",  or  "skim  milk  powder"  should 
henceforth  be  designated  as  '"non-fat  dry  milk  solids"  or"defatted  milk  solids". 
The  Dry  Milk  Institute  advises  that  the  industry  prefers  the  name  "non-fat 
dry  milk  solids".      .  ...  .,  ;  .  ,,  .  v,:,v:'-v     -  •  ■ 

Now  that  the  name',  has  'been  changed, .;  it  will  be  helpful  to  homemaicrs  if 
we  all  use  the  name  J'non-f  at  ,dry,,milk  .  solids"  . 


...NEWS OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION.. 


(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 


FEATURE  THESE, 


Here  are  llstaoof  flip. -plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major  mar* 
kets  in  this  region.    Vie  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when  you 
give  meal -planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the  second  install- 
ment of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "Radio  Round-Up"  each  week. 


BOSTON 

Lettuce 
Peppers 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Bunched  Carrot 
Oranges  \ 
Peas 

.Snap  beans 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


■rJ  NEW  YORK  CITY 

X 


Onions 
Tomatoes 
Bunched  Carrots 
Peas 
Lettuce 
Peppers 
Celery 
Grapefruit 
Oranges 


BALTIMORE 


Snap  Beans 
Cabbage 
Tomatoes 
Spinach  and 
Other  greens 


ev.  I 


Tomatoes 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Snap  Beans 

Peppers 


PHILADELPHIA 

Onions 
Tomatoes 
©ranges 
Potatoes 
Lettuce 
Peas 


/;X\ 

II' 


PITTSBURGH 

Onions 

Tomatoes 

Spinach 

Lettuce 

Peas 

Radishes 


"Hie  price'of  enough  may  be  surplus",  was  the  way  Lee  Marshall,  Director 
of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration  commented  on  abundant  supplies  of 
some  foods.    In' other  words,  if  we  wish  to  be  sure  of  having  enough  food  for 
the  entire  year,  we  will  have  some  over-abundance., .seasonal  or  local. ..of 
various  items.    Weather  may  give  us  an  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  particular 
food  which  no  one  can  predict. 


Therefore,  watch  the  lists  of  plentiful  foods  and  encourage  your  listeners 
to  serve  them  often.    This  will  help  make  full  use  of  our  food  supply  and  help 
TDDD  FIGHT  FOR  FREED 01%  .......  . . .  .T. £» .......  . 


serve 


Radio  Round-up 


A  Service 

For  Directors  of  Home  Forum  Programs 


New  York,  7,  N.Y. 
June  10.  1944 


. .  ,V7-H-A-T-»  -S         I-N-S-I-D-E. .  . 


.  THE  ARMY  DOES  A  FOOD  JOB. . . Large  scale  conservation  operations  in 
.    Second  Service  Command. 


.    POST-INVASION  TASK  FORCE  UNRRA. .  .Recovery  program  for  liberated 

countries. 


.    BUSHES  OF  VITAMINS... New  sources  of  Vitamin  "C", 


;    HEAVIER  RESTRICTIONS  IN  HEAVY  CREAM. . .Further  efforts  to  save  milk 
solids. 

.    FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS.  ..A  meager  food,  supply  is  stretched.. 


CANNING  CENTER  IN  PUEBLO  COUNTY. .  .2000  people  can  meat  and' vegetables. . 
DOUBLE  DIVIDEND  ON  V.ASTE  FATS. .  .Increased  salvage  efforts  urged,  • 


•    FEATURE  THESE... Plentiful  food  information. 


WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  Distribution 


'0R0 
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NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION... 
(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 
..  .T-H-E       A-R-M-Y       D-O-E-S       A       F-O-O-D  J-O-B... 

SOLDIER 'SEYS,~7IEU  OF  CONSERVATION  

If  you  were  invited  to 'dinner  in  a  mess-hall  of  the 
Second  Service  Command,  you'd  find  a  scale  at  the 
entrance  mounted  on  a  wooden  box  about  the  size  of 
a  news-stand.  'This  scale  is  actually  an  ingenious 
little  machine ?  which  weighs  food  waste-.    As  the  men 
file  out  of  the  mess3  they  scrape  the  edible  food  lef 
Srv.on  their  plates  into  a  bucket  placed  on  the  scale, 
**:tv  \dn  the  opposite  side  of  the  stand  an  arrow  registers 
the  weight  of 'the.  food  on  an  indicator  marked  with 
'      -pound -numbers,  and  the  sign  /  "YOU  ARE  KEEPING-  THE  AXIS 
THIS  MUCH1',,    This  is  a  graphic  demonstration  of  how  each 
~edib£<5"  food  can  be  wasted'  at  one  meal,.  e» and  with  the 
proof  before  your  eyes,  the  men  learn  to,  be  more  carefulp'  They  take  less 
food  on  their  plates.. c and  they  try  to  eat  what  they  take,  • 

This  food  waste  scale  is  only  6ne  of  the  many  methods  inaugurated  by 
"Lt.  Colonel  Charles  E.  Stewart,  Jr . ,' as  part- of  the  Food  Conservation  Program 
'in  the.  Second  Service  Command.,  .That,  the  other  methods  are  just  as  effective 
'is  proved  by  the  f igures, e ,f ood  waste  has  been  reduced  in  this  Command  from 
22%  to  77°.    This  15f.  salvage  represents  $50,000  dollars  a  day  saved  in 
feeding  these  troops  6 .  „and  savings*  like*  this  have  been  made  all  over  the  coun' 

Actually,  civilians  waste  about  "six  "ounces'  6f""~eHible  food  a  day.  Soldiei 
waste  only  two  ounces  per  day  oiu an t. average.    So,  it  would  profit  homemakers 
'to  adopt  some  of  the  methods,  the  army  has  used  to  cut  down  waste.  Homemakers 
'would  save  money,  food,  and  just  as  important'-,  ~a'"  great  deal  of  nutritive  value. 


'K.P.'S  GO  OUT  OF  BUSINESS..... 


er 


One  of  the  first  food  conservation, measures  adopted  by  the  kitchens  under 
Colonel  Stewart's  supervision  was  the  practice  of  cooking  potatoes    in  their 
"  jackets.  '       .....   .r—    . . 

This  mi glit  seem  a  trifling  matter  in  relation  to 
"the  total  food  used  in  an  army 'kitchen,    actually, 'it  is'very 
'important c    A  survey  revealed  that  in  a  camp  of  40,000  men 
that  practice  saved  well  over  $6, "000.'  *  'And  nearly  all  the  food   \j  c 
value 'of  potatoes 'was  saved. .'  .because  the  vitamins 'and 'minerals  '  ' 
lie  just  below  the  thin  skin  in  the  portion  which  is  generally  [ 
lopped  off  in  peelings    Homemakers,  too  would  save  time  and 
money  by  cooking  potatoes  in  their  jackets. , .and  they^d  be  giv- 
ing their  families  more  food  value.    Army  cooks-have  found  that  1  "J  ",~ 
potatoes  can  be  prepared  in  any  of  eight  ways  after  first  cooking  in 'the  jackets 
and  that  they  are  actually  better  cooked  and  more  evenly  tender  if  they  were 
peeled  and  thrown  raw  into  the  pot. 


3, 


DOWN  W  ITH  TEMPERATURES! ..... 


In  another  survey  conducted  in  Army  kitchens,  it  was 
found  that  the  average  loss  from  cooking  meats  too 
quickly,  and  in  overly    high  temperatures  was  4-1/2 
pounds  to  a  15  pound  roast.    When  the  same  sort  of 
roast  of  the  same  weight  was  6ooked  in  an  oven  of 
average  heat  (300  degrees  F. ) ,  the  shrinkage  was  only 
two  pounds.. .and  the  roast  was  deliciously  juicy  and 
tender,  instead  of  tough  and  leathery.    Through  this 
practice 'alone,  a  camp  housing  40,000  troops  saves 
over  $13,000  per  month.    Of  course,  the  average  home- 
maker  doesn't  cook  a  15  pound  roast  very  of ten... but  she  will  have  a  more 
tender  roast  and  more  of  it,  if  she  cooks  it  slowly. 


ARMY"  DOESN'T  THROW  VEGETABLES  AWAY. 


Colonel  Stewart's  survey  disclosed  interesting  facts  about 
toaste  of  vegetables,  too.    It  was  found  that  23  lbs.  of  cauliflower 
was  wasted  to  every  30  lbs. issued. ..because  the  green  leaves  and  the 
tender  parts  of  the  stem  were  thrown  away..    The  green  leaves  and 
tender  stems  actually  contain  more  food  value  than  the  cauliflower 
head... and  so  the  army  conserved  the  vitamins  and  minerals  by  cooking 
them.    They  were  served  separately  with  a  tasty  sauce,  or 'cooked' 
right  with  the  cauliflower. . .and  they  were  decidedly  good  to  eat. 
This  is  a  worthwhile  saving "for  homemakers. ;.and  one  which  should  be  emphasized. 
In  our  representative  camp  of  40,000  troops,  the  army  saved  $2000  a  month 
by  using  cauliflower-  leaves,  • 

Carrots,  too  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention.    When 'they  were  scrubbed 
with  a  wire  brush  instead  of  scraped  and  chopped  unmercifully,  the  saving 
amounted  to  almost  $1,000  dollars  a  month.    Along  with  this,  the  Army  in- 
stituted the  practice  of  saving  edible  vegetable  tops,  which  were  either 
cooked  as  a  separate  vegetable,  or  used  as  garnishes  for  other  foods. 


S CUP  IS  IMPORTANT. 


Naturally,  army  kitchens  wanted  to  conserve  vegetable 
juices  and  meat  bones.    So,  they  placed  a  large 
stock  pot  on  the  stove  on  the  days  when  soup  was 
on  the  menu.     This  stock  pot  provided  a  base  for 
the  good  rich  soups  the  army  serves  to  its  men. 
Into  it  went  all  juices  left  over  from  vegetable 
cookery  and  canned  vegetables. . .cracked  meat  bones, 
and  any  other  tasty  bits  which  might  otherwise  have 
been' discarded.    The  army  features  the  serving  of 
soup,  because  much  of  the  food  value  of  an  average 
day  goes  right  into  the  stock  pot.    Homemakers  find 
it  more  practical  to  cook  vegetables  in  as  little 
water  as 'possible;    There  is  usually  water  left  after  the  vegetables  are 
strained,  however,  and  that  water  should  be  stored  in  the  ice-box  in  a  tightly 
covered  jar. ..to  be  used  in  making  the  soups  which  supply  so  much  energy  and 
health. 
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CL^AI-T  PLATE  CLUBS  IN  THE  ARMY  TOO! 


Pi 


PA  i  ^ 


The  army  food  conservati6n  program  includes  one  or 
two  other  general  points,  -which  could  be  adapted 
by  the  homemaker  to  her  advantage.    Mess  personnel 
in  the  army  estimate  carefully  how  many  men  will 
be  present  at  every  meal.    Cooks  draw  only  enough 
rations  to  feed  that  estimated  number  of  mem... So 
no  food  is    wdst'ed.    That  would  be  one  way  for  a 
.homemaker'  to  eliminate  the  little  odds  and  ends 
which  generally  take  up  room  and  are  hard  to  use  up, 
'And  another  idea  is  to  encourage  her  family  to 
finish  whatever  they  take  on  their  plates.  The 
army  does  this 'by  .placing  ..signs  in  strategic  places 
...signs  -which  say  "TAKE  ALL  YOU  WANT. «...  .BUT  EAT  ALL  YOU  TAKE".    That's  a 
g^od  slogan  for  homemaker s  to  remember. 


One  final  observation.  ..the  Array  found  "that  after,  these  conservation 
measures  had  been  in  effect  for  a  while,  garbage  collectors  complained  to 
them  about  the  lack  of  business.  Garbage  collection  contracts  were  cancelled* 
If  enou-sh  homemakers  saved  enough  ddiblo  food,  'they  could  do  a  double,  job 
£°r  their  country  .Keeping  the  good  supply  .hi -h  and  releasing  their,  i 
garbage  collectors  for-work  in  war  industries.  *•» 

.  .  .  (NATIONAL  NEWS ) . . , 


.POST- INVASION  TASK  FORCE .... .UNRRA , 


Even  as  the  war  has  been  carried  into  Fortress  Europe,  another  day  of 
invasion  approaches.    The  time  when -food  and  life-line  supplies  go  in  for  the 
relief  of  the  liberated  peoples.    As  each  military  objective  is  gained,  the 
second  step  will  be  to  bring  health  and  rehabilitation  to  the  civilians 
behind  the  fighting  lines.     Tnis  work  toward  world  recovery  will  be  carried 
on  by  UNRRA. ..the  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration -of  the  forty-four 
United  and  Associated  Nations. 

UNRRA,  established  last  November,  has  the  huge  and  immediate  task  of 
taking  over  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. and  providing  the  liberated  sections 
with 'aid  and  relief.    It  will  mean  additional  medical  supplies,  clothing, 
soap,  and  the  necessities  of  life  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  pestilence 
Arrangements  also  will  be  made  by  UNRRA  for  the  return  of  refugees  and  exiles 
to  their  homes.    More 'than  20  million  people  throughout  Europe  will  be  return 
mg  to  their  homos  and  at  present  may  be  two  or  three  countries,  away  from 
their  native  soil.    UNRRA  also  will  assist  in  the  resumption  of  urgently 
neeaed  agricultural  and  industrial  production  and  the  restoration  of  services 
such  as  transport  and  public  utilities  which  are  essential  to  relief.  Once 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  phases  are  accomplished,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
various  nations  themselves  to  choose  other  means  than  UNRRA 'for  reconstruction 
and  long-term  national  planning. 
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UNRRA.  has  recognized  from  the  start  the  widespread  shortages  of  certain 
foods-stuffs  and  the  difficulties' Of 'wartime  shipping*  It  will  take  steps 
at  once  to  obtain  from  the  soil  of  the  occupied  countries  and  from  sea 
fisheries  the  maximum  food  in  the  shortest  possible  time.    To  aid  in  the 
recovery    program,  UNRRA  has  proposed  the  following  six-point  program: 

1«    That  for  the  frist  crop  year  after  liberation  an  absolute 
priority  in  liberated  countries  he  given  to  the  production 
of  food  for  direct  human  consumption, 

2,  That  specific  attention  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  those 
vegetables  and 'pulses  (edible  seeds  of  leguminous  crops  such 
as  peas,  beans,  etc.) 'which  have  a  high  protein  or  vitamin 
content;  particularly,  that  potatoes  and  their  use  use  for 
human  consumption  be  increased  to  the  maximum;  and  that  a  high 
priority -be  given  to  imports  of  seed  potatoes  and  to  seeds  of 
other  vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  savoys  (a  type  of  cabbage), 
swedes,  turnips,  and  carrots. 

3,  That  assistance  be  given  by  UNRRA  to  the  restoration  of  necessary 
processing  facilities  in  order  to  utilize  to  the  greatestad- 
vantage  the  foodstuffs  that  are  home-produced  and  imported;  also 
that  milling 'ratios  in  the  liberated  areas  be  maintained  at  high 
levels;  'e.g.,  wheat  at  85  percent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
food  values  from  bread  grains, 

4,  Tnat  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  the  early  expansion  of 
-fishing  and  the  whaling  industry  to  a  ssist  in  meeting  the 
shortages %of  animal  proteins,  fats,  and  vitamins, 

5,  That  prompt  action  to  the  same  end  be  taken  to  prevent  the  further 
depletion  of 'dairy  herds, , .but"  that "' 'the  restoration  of  such  ex- 
pensive forms  of  animal  husbandry  as  swine  and  poultry  production 
be  delayed, 

6,  That  pending  the  time  when  the  supply  and  import  situation  is  better, 
the  importation  and  use  of  feeding  stuffs  for  milk  production  be 
given  priority  over  the  importation  and  feeding  stuffs  for  other 
livestock}  but  imports  even  for  milk  production  should  receive,  in 
principle,  secondary  consideration  to  imports  of  food  for  direct 
human  consumption;  also  having  regard  to  the  importance  of  milling 
offals  as  a  feed-,  the  importation  of  grain  should  have  priority 
over  the  importation  of  flour;  and  that,  similarly,  the  importation 
of  vcgetab}.o  .oil' seeds  should  have  priority  over  the  manufactured 
products. 


*  •  •  o  «  •  • 


.....BUSHES  OF  VITAMINS... «« 

More  sources  of 'vitamins  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigations in  several  agricultural  experiment 
stations  over  the  country.    In  North  Dakota  a  native 
fruit  called  the  buffalo  berry  proved  exceptionally 
rich  in  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C) ,  even  richer  than 
the  citrus  fruits  which  are  among  the  best  fruit  sources 
for  Vitamin  C. 


A 'generous  serving  of  the  berries  would  furnish  about 
twice  the  standard  minimum  daily  allowance  of  Vitamin  C 
recommended  by  the  National  Research  Council.  Samples' 
of  jam  made  from  the  ripe  buffalo  borries  contained  so  high  a  vitamin  content, 
that  even  the  small  quantities  of  jam  that  are  spread  on  bread  would  add 
worthwhile  amounts  of  ascorbic ; acid  to  the  day* s  food  supply. 

New  Hampshire-grown  wild  blue-berries,  tested  by  the  Experiment  Station 
in  that  State,  contained  a  fair  supply  of  Vitamin  C  if  eaten  raw, ..a  little 
less  than  canned  tomato  juice. 

In  Hawaii,  papayas  were  found  relatively  high  in  ascorbio  acid.  The 
Hawaiian  station  also  recommended  peanuts  for  thiamine  as  well  as  for  the 
high  quality  of  their  protein. 


Two  varieties  of  pecans  were  found  to  be  high  in  thiamine  but  poor  in  ribo- 
flavin by  the  ^.rizona  station.    Minnesota  chemists  reported  that  wild  rice 
was  found  a  good  source  of"  several  B  vitamins, ,  .thiamine','  riboflavin,  nicotinic 
acid,  and  pantothenic  acid. 


.HEAVER  RESTRICTIONS  IN  HEAVY"  CREAM, 


The  War  Food  Administration  has  announced  that  beginning  August  1st,  all 
prescriptions  for  heavy  cream-  must  be  approved  by  a  local  public  health  officer 
or  the  secretary  of  a    county  medical  society.     This  action  is  expected  to 
limit  the  use  of  rich  cream  to  rare  cases* .'where  it  may  be  required.    During  the 
past  few  months  some  physicians  hav  e  freely  prescribed  heavy  cream  for  their 
patients. 


At  the  same  time  WPA  tightened  its  ban  on  the  distribution  of  heavy 
cream  by  extending  the  limitation  to  include  cream  substitutes  in  addition 
to  fluid  cream  and  cream- products.    Beginning  August  1,  the  sale  of  cream 
containing  more  than  19  percent  of  any  kind  of  fat  will  be  prohibited;  This 
is  an  effort  to  save  milk  solids  for  more  essential  wartime  uses. 

Effective  June  7th, .  heavy ' cream  and  cream  products 'may  no  longer  by  sold 
or  used  by  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  eating  places, . except  for  making  ice 
cream.    The  present  definition  of  cream  products  has  beeii  broadened  to  include 
aerated  (air  expanded)  cream,  reconstituted  cream,  and  tho*se  ©ream  products 
to  which  sugar,  condiments,  spices,  flavoring,  or  similar  ingredients  have  been 
added. 
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. .  .FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. . . 

A  quote  from  Le  Journal,  Lyons; 


Y  / 


"•Condensed  milk  should  from  now  on  be 
considered  nbo  as  a  normal  food  but  as 
* '  *  *  *  "a  medicine  as  valuable  and  rare  as  insulin 

or  "the  anti*diptheria  serum/ a  prominent  doctor 
stated.    In  order  to  ensure  the  best  and 
fairest  distribution  the  Ministry  of  Food 
Supply  contemplates  entrusting  the  professional 
organization  of'  physicians  with  the  task  of 
distributing  condensed  milk  cards  among 
doctors,  each  of  them  receiving  a  strictly 
number  which  will  thus  be  delivered  in  cases  of  absolute 


•1  ■  sL-  ^Xr  -X-  -Is  *l  -X-  -Jtl  "Jf  ^ 
*f>  "T*  *T*  -T~  f Hr-*T*  TT'TT 


Le  Petit  Dauphinois,  Grenable,  says: 

"Children  under  si*x  deprived  of  a  quarter  of  a  liter  (a  liter  is  approxi- 
mately a  quart)  of  milk  are  severely  handicapped  despite  the  grant  of  an 
extra  monthly  sugar  ration  of  125  grams,  namely  about  18  small  lumps,  or 
half  a  lump  a  day,  which*  *i's  a  totally  inadquate  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
a  daily  bowl  of  milk," 


LtEclaiseur  de  Nice  printed  the  following  letter: 

"A  letter  is  published  from  a  mother  writing  on  behalf  of  all  the  mothers 
in  her  district-,    1  Since  the  canned  milk  supply  is  reserved  for  children 
under  five  months  old,  children  from  five  to  eighteen  months  old  receive 
the ' same  quantity  of  fresh  milk  as  children  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  months 
old,  Which  is  unfair  because  while  the  latter  begins  to  eat  a  little  of  every- 
thing, the  former  are  still  on  a  milk' diet  exclusively,  and  their  present 
daily  ration  is  insufficient.    On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  sugar  ration  of 
babies,  seven  lumps,  is' also  inadequate.    A .minimum  of  twelve  lumps  or  two 
per  bottle  i§  necessary,  according  to  -the' doctors  themselves.    The  parents  , 
makemp  the  difference  from  their  own  limited  ration,  but  ^it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution.'" 

* 

From  the  paper  Arbetet  in  Malmo,  comes  the  following  information:,.,.. 

"Frenchmen  must  not  only  feed  the  invaders  but  also  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  are  at  present  working  in  Germany.    During  November,  the  farmers 
in  the  district  in  central  France  were  forced  to  send  no  less  than  900 
animals  to  Germany,    Thus  1700  animals  were  requisitioned  from  a, single  district 
in  one  month." 
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"From  the  former  free  zone  31- trains,  each  carrying  450  requisitioned 
animals,  have  left  for  Germany  every  month.    Before  the  German  invasion  the 
annual  meat  supply  averaged  about  82  pounds  (European :, pound  is  12  ounces)  per 
person.    Now  it  hardly  averages  10  pounds.".,,......, 

I  »  *  .  r  «  * 

"Recently  the  occupation  authorities  ordered  2,000  tons  of  butter  to  be 
delivered  every  month  during-  1944,    Therefore  the  majority  of  the  French 
population,  as  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  on  the  black  market,  hav     not  been 
able  to  get  any  butter -at  all,",..  ••••••• 

"Only  a  part  of  the'ration' of  the ' following  commodities  can  be  obtained 
legally:      sugar,  coffee,  bread,  flour,  rice,  and  meat.    Hie  only  food 
commodity  of  which'  a  full  ration  can  be  obtained  is  potatoes.    The  following 
are  impossible  to  obtain  legally:  eggs,  butter,  margarine,  cheese,  and 
marmalade.    Vegetables,  fish,  oysters,  and  mussels  are  sometimes  available, 
(Figuring  the  value  of  a  franc  at  4  cents,  and  pounds  in  U.S.  weight):  black 
market  prices  in'March  1944  in  Paris ,  Lyons ,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux  were 
as  follows:  Beef,  §3«>00  a  pound;  eggs,  §4.00  a  dozen;  sugar  §8,00  a.  pound; 
coff ee-:$27»00  a  pound;  carrots  $3.00  a  bunch;  potatoes  §,80  a  pound  ;  bread 
§2,67  per  pound." 


..t CANNING  CENTER  IN  PUEBLO  COUNTY. 


Every  day  and  many  nights  the  canning  center  at 
v;.-..    s^--  Pueblo,  Colorado,1' ^^rted  in  April  1943,  is  a 

v  /-' — -\  hive  of    activity,,    Beginning  in  the  spring  with 

\%      J  \-  the  preservation  of  grapefruit,  rhubarb,  and 

'         I  .^'rii  v^Tc  •'  asparagus,  the  center  was  .ready  for  June  open  house, 

c  o\"  j  j  o    !    CN  exhibits  on  the  entire  victory -Garden  program  , 

L^;  jr-.^X-.-  ^  -'  including  suggestions  for  fighting  insects  and 

plant  diseases o    Demonstrations  of  the  actual  canning 
of  pineapple,  peas,  and  rabbit  and  the  preparation 
of  peas  for  freezing,  as  well  as  the  operation  of 
the  pea  sheller,  were  featured  in  the  kitchen. 

Vietory  Gardeners  whole-heartedly  support  the  Center,  bringing  their  own 
produce  to  can  and  posting  notices  at  the  center  of  fresh  produce  they  have  to 
sell.    Produce  dealers' and  truck  gardeners  also  keep  records  in  the  office  of 
what  they  have  to  sell,  taking  orders  through  the  center  and  delivering  directly 
there,  saving  money,  timo,  and  transportation.  !. 

In  the  fall  of  1943  many  pounds  of  -venison-  and  elk  were  brought  to  the 
center  for  canning.    Much  of  this  meat  would  have  spoiled  had  the  center  nott 
offered'the  opportunity  for  preserving  it.    Chili  con  came  was  especially 
popular,  with  sometimes  100  pounds  of  heans  handled  for  this  purpose  in  a 
single  day. 

Canning  meats  for  barbecued  ribs,  chili  con  carhe.,.-.; mincemeat  and  the  usual 
soups  and  stews  was  one  of  the  main  activities  when  the  butchering  season  got. 
under  way.    Preserving  meat  called  for  the  knowledge  of  cutting  the  meat 
properly,  so  meat  blocks  and  other  equipment "were  obtained  and  a  demonstration 
was  given  by  the  Extension  animal  husbandman.    Exhibits  in  connection  with  it 


included 'ways  of 'using  the  head  and  organs  of  the  pig  in  the  way  of  making 
scrapple ,  panhas,  headcheese,  canned  pork  and  beans,  and  canned  meat  stock 
for  seasoning. 

When  cold  weather  came,  a  winter  garden  was  planted  at  the  center  in  large 
tubs  and  boxes.    Rhubarb,  parsley  and  other  greens  were  grown  in  the  sunny 
windows.    A  look- at  the.  .records  .show  that, the,  2«,000'  people  who  have  used  this 
center  have  canned  nearly  64,000  jars  of  food.    Last  summer  the  center  answered 
25  to  75  telephone  calls  daily,  and  filled  requests  for  more  than  2,000 
recipes.    In  addition,  80  pressure  canners  were  checked  and  19  demonstrations 
in  canning,  freezing  and  butchering  were  given  at  the- center.    Sixty  persons 
planned  an  entire  canning  budget. 

The  American  Women* s  Voluntary  Services  set  up  the  center  in  a  building 
formerly  used  for  an  NYA  Housing  Project.    The  building  was* centrally 
located,  well -lighted,  and  equipped  with  electricity,  sinks,  and  four  stoves. 
A  garden  committee  representing  both  the  city  and  the  county  was  responsible 
for  securing  additional  equipment;  commercial  firms  donated  such  items  as 
stoves  and  an  ice-box,  other  equipment,  including  canners $  and  miscellaneous 
items  were  secured  from  the  Office  of  Distribution  stock  of  former  WPA 
equipment.    Two  experienced  home  demonstration  club  members  serve  as  super- 
visor and  assistant,  and  the  county  agent  assists  with  the  Victory  Garden 
program.    A  nutrition  specialist  acts  as  technical    advisor  on  food  preserva- 
tion.   The  Recreation  Commission  assumes  financial  responsibility  for  in- 
stallations, cleaning  and  placards,  charging  50  cents  for  a  half  day  and  75 
cents  for  a  whole  day  to  cover  these  expenses. 


 DOUBLE  DIVIDEND  ON  WASTE  FATS... . , 


The  homemaker  who  deposits  waste  fat  at  the  butcher's 
counter  can  check  two  credits  to  her  account. , .she  is 
sending  a  strategic  war  commodity  to  the  battle  lines 
and  earning  ration  points  for  her  family  food  purchases. 

Lee  Marshall ,  Director  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Admihist. 
ration,  urges  American  women  to  continue  saving  all  their 
used  cooking  fat  and  to  turn  it  in  to  their  butchers. 
For  every  pound  6f  used  fat,  butchers  will  pay  4  cents 
and  two  red  points.    Mr.  Marshall  says,  "We  do  not  want  to  take  good  food 
fats  and  use  them  for  non-food  industrial  purposes  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
conservation  of  used  fats  by  every  homemaker  can  help  in  this  situation." 

As  the  invasion  progresses,  every    effort  on  the  home  front 'should  re- 
double. ,, not  slack  off.    Just  after  many  meats  became  point^free,  fat  collectioi 
declined  to  some  extent.    Although  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  collectors 
are  now  on  the  up-swing  again,  they  must  be  stepped  up  still  further... to  about 
twice  the  rate  of  collections  at  the  end  of  1943,    And  with  larger  quantities  ol 
food  fats  available  for  cooking  it  should  be  possible  for  American  women  to 
meet  the  goal  of  230  million  pounds  for  1944. 
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Before  the  war  started,  lands  in.  the..  Far  East  now  held  by  Japan  supplied 
the  U.S.  annually  with  ifiore  than  one  billion  pounds  of  fats  that  were  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  such  as  pharmaceuticals,  paints,  soap,  and  lubricants. 

With  the  loss  of 'this  source  added  to  today* s  greater  needs  for  making 
synthetic  rubber,  gunpowder,  medicines,  and  scores  of  other  wartime  essentials 
manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  housewives    to  salvage  a  considerably 
greater  amount  of  used  household  fats. 


.NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION, 


(Cleared  by  0171  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 


FEATURE  THESI 


Here  are  lists  „of  the  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
nv.  rkets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods  when 
you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  "bo  your  listeners e    This  is  the  third 
installment  of  this  feature  which  you* 11  find  in  "Radio  Round -Up"  each  week. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Snap  Beans 

Bunched  Carrots 

Lettuce 

Peas 

Pe  ppers 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


Lettuce 
Peas 
Squash 
Tomatoes 


Green  Beans 

Lettuce 

Mangoes 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 


WASHINGTON ,  P.: 


BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH 


Snap  Beans 
.Lettuce 
New  Potatoes 
Mangoes 


Snap  Beans 
Bunched  Beets 
Lettuce 
Tomatoes 


Asparagus 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Collards 
Kale 

,  Lettuce 

Green  Onions 
Peas 

.,  .  Radishes 

Rhubarb 
Spinach 

"The  price 'of  enough  may  be  surplus",  was  the  way  Lee  Marshall,  Director 
of  Distribution,.  War  Food  Administration  commented  on  abundant  supplies  of 
i  3  is  foods.    In 'other  words,  if  we  wish  to  be  sure  ..of  having  enough  food  "for 
the  entire  year,  we    will  have'  some  over-abundance, „ k seasonal  or ' local, . .of 
various  items.    Weather  nay  give  us  an  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  particular 
food  which  no  one  can  predict. 

Therefore,  watch  the  lists  of  plentiful  foods  and  encourage  your  listener 

to  serve  them  often,,    .This  will  help  make  full  use    of  our  food  supply  and 

help  FOOD  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  


R  a  d  i  o  R  o  u  n  d-u  p 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  Service 

For  Directors  of  Home  Forum  Programs 


New  York,  7,  New  York 
June  17,  1$44 


...«,. 17 -H-A-T-»-S 


I-N-S-I-D-E...... 


MEAT  MAKES  THE  GRADE. . .Government  meat  grades  and  what  they  mean. 


EGGS  SHELL  THE  NATION. . .Up-to-date  information  on  the  egg  abundance.  . 
EVERY  .HERE  A  CHICK -CHICK. . .Poultry  prospects  and  pertinent  pamphlet.  " 
■FOLLOW  THE  RULES, *. New  canning  booklet  available i 

—————————  . 

• • •• •*kt**> 

UOMENS  LAND  ARMY  GOES  TO  CAMP. .  .Inf o  on  accomodations  for  volunteer  * 
farm  helpers* 

..«»*»•»««• 

WINTER  THIRST  INSURANCE* . »Tips  on  fruit  juice  canning* 

*,  "  i •  »>.*  i  i  m  • 

FEATURE  THESE, . .Plentiful  food  information*..  .....  y 
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War  food  Adm'tnistraiion 

Office  of  Distribution 


6*2.  ,  i 


.MEAT  MAKES  THE  GRADE, 


When,  your  listeners  go  to  the  meat  counters  during  the  next  three  months, 
they  may  expect  to  find  beef... but  perhaps  not  just  the  cuts  they  would  like 
or  which' they  have  the  money  to  buy.    With  record  numbers  of  cattle  to  be 
marketed,  beef  supplies  should  continue  at  or  near  present  levels  for  the 
next  few 'weeks  at  least.    Marketings  during  the  spring  were  greater  than  a 
year  ago,  and  civilian  meat  consumption  for  the  first  five  months  of  1944 
has  been  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  150  pounds.., nearly  25  pounds  more  than 
we  consumed  back  in  1935 — 39 • 

Of  course,  this  beef  wonft  all  be  prime  cuts.    Cattle  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  the  finish  they  did  before  the  war.    A  tremendous  increase  in  cattle 
numbers  in  relation  to  feed  and  the  necessity  of  spreading  our  feed  supplies 
for  maximum  production  doesn't  allow  for  fancy  feeding, 

'Standards  set  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  cover  seven  grades  of 
beef  „  .prime,  choice,  good,  commercial  utility,  cutter  and  canner.  For  the 
duration  of  the  emergency,  prime  and  choice  grades  have  been  combined  and 
stamped  as  choice.    For. "Choice"  beef  the  bones  are  soft  and  pink  which  in- 
dicates the  meat  is  from  a  young  animal,  either  a  steer  or  heifer.  The 

back  and  loin  fat  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
%  of  an  inch  thick  and  white  in  color.    Also  marble- 
■•;  like  lines  of  fat  -are  well  distributed  through 
the  meat.    Choice  grades,  even  before  the  war  were 
only  slightly  less  inferior  in  quality  and  finish 
to  prime  cuts.    Beef  in  the  "good"  grade  is  above 
;  ^  -:'''[^:^-^:\^'-'''  "the  average.    Generally  it  has  too  much  or  too 

.y0^<$0$^$P^'  little  fat  to  be  classified  in  the  higher  grades, 

"Commercial" 'grade  beef  is  the  most  widely  sold. 
It  has  a  fair  finish  and  quality.    Certain  portions 
of. the  meat  are  better  than  others.    In  the  commercial  grade  there  may  not  be 
as  much  fat  covering.    And  this  fdt  may"be '4oft  and  slightly  yellow.  Also* 
there  are  few  or  no  fat .lines.    Commercial  grade'beef  .js  most  plentiful  in' 
the  summer  and  fall.    In  the  "utility^1  .grade  beef,  the  bones  are  frequently 
prominent,  hard  and  white,'  There  is  less  flesh  as  compared  to  the  better 
grades.    What  fat  there  is,  is  usually  of  a  pronounced  yellow  color  and" 
generally  found    on  the  loins  and  ribs,t  The  flesh  is  soft  and  dark  red, 

.    Ihe  cutter  and  canner  grades  come  mostly  from  cows,  and  the  meat  is  of 
low' finish  and  quality.    There  is  very -little  fat  and  the  flesh  soft  and  dark 
red,  but  entirely  edible.    Some  of  this  beef  is  canned  or  ground  and  used  in 
sausage, 

September,  October  and  November  are  the  months  when  the  greatest  number 
of  cattle  go  to  market.    During  the  months  of  heavy  marketing,  the  War  Food 
Administration  does  most  of  its  buying  for  military  and  war  service  require- 
ments.   As  the  supply  of  beef  to  market  lessens  in*  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
Government  purchases  are  reduced  so  that  civilians  get  more  of  the  available 
supply.    At  present,  only  35  percent  of  the  Federally  inspected  beeT  of  grades 
which  meet  Army  specifications  is  set  aside  for  Government  purchases  for  our 


Armed  Forces.    During  the  winter,  it  was  50  percent  of  these  grades  and 
80  percent  of  the  canner  and  cutter  grades.    No  canner  and  cutter  beef  is 
set  aside  now,  but  the  Army  is  taking  utility  as  well  as  the  higher  grade  cuts. 

~' .  "    \  ««...EGGS  SHELL  THE  NATION  

Lfefe   Mh  o*t\   

To    /ou^    )  j^s^^t'j        Eggs  still  continue  as  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
.     ,0Ai«C  |/<s       jCPi  ,.      protein  foods  in  the  country.    The  trade  and  the 

Government  have  been  working  to  absorb  the ' tremendous 
increase  in  egg  production.    Consumers  too,  have 
been  asked  to  make  extra  purchases.    Since  the 
problem  of  saving  this  food  commodity  continues, 
homemakers  are  urged  to  store  an  extra  dozen  in 
the  refrigerator  at  home  or  to  put  additional 
dozens  down  in  waterglass  for  use  later  in  the  fall 
^    Ny  and  winter  months. 

Total  farm  and  back-yard  flock  production  from  January  1st  to  date  is 
estimated  at  over  two  and  a  half  billion  dozen.    This  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  8  percent  (200  million  dozen)  over  the  first  half  of  last 
year.    Consumption. . .though  at  an  all  time  high... was  about  four  percent 
greater  for  the  period  and  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  absorbing  present  supplies  is  due  to  storage 
shortage.    Then  too. ..egg  grading,  breaking  and  drying  plants  though  operating 
at  near  capacity  peak  have  been  handicapped  by  insufficient  labor. 

The  War  Food  Administration  is  purchasing  dried  eggs  for  Lend-Lease  re- 
quirements.   It  is  also  purchasing  fresh  shell  eggs  to  support  pr6ducer 
prices  as  required  by  lav/.    If  eggs  were  allowed  to  fall  in  price,  the  pro- 
ducers would  probably  liquidate  their  flocks  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  eggs  next  year.    From  January  to  date,  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration' purchases  of  shell  eggs  alone  topped .five -million  cases,  against 
less  than  40,000  cases  last  year  during  the  same  period.    Some  of  these 
shell  eggs  will  be  held  in  storage  for  civilian  purposes  during  the  fall 
and  winter  in  case  shortages  develop.    Others  are  being  broken  and  frozen 
for  future  Lend-Lease  needs.    In  some  instances;  where  egg  drying  plants 
are  not  running  to  capacity  at  the  present  time,  eggs  are.  being  sold  back  to 
these  plants. 

Purchases  of  dried  egg  powder  by  the  War  Food  Administration  since 
January  1st  have  been  equivalent  to  about  17  and  one-half  million  cases  of 
shell  eggs  (30  dozen  per  case).    All  dried  eggs  purchased  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  go  as  Lend-Lease  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia. 

It  is  reported  that  the  dried  eggs  to  Russia  arc  used  solely  by  the  Armed 
Forces,    In  the  United   Kingdom  for  the  past  two  years,  they  are  also 
distributed  to  consumers.    The  standard  consumer  package  weighs  five  ounces 
and  is  equivalent  to  a  dozen  eggs.    These  dried  eggs  are  rationed  in  England.,, 
with  each  adult  allowed  one  package  every  four  weeks  and  each  child  two 
packages  during  this  time.    Thus  an  adult  has  about  three  eggs  a  week  and 


every  child  about  six.    Bakers,  caterers,  and  industrial  feeders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  report  that  they  couldn't  have  operated  without  American  eggs. 


to 


Tell  your  listeners  to  get  that  extra  dozen  now  and  treat  the  family 
variety  of  egg  dishes* 


.EVERYViHERE  A  CHICK-CHICK. 


"A  chick-chick  here  and  a  chick-chick  there"  probably  doesn*t  mean 
anything  to  you  except  as  a  line  from  an  old  folk' song.    But  this  line 
is  likely  to  come  true  within  the  next  few  months.    From  now  on,  farmers 
will  be  culling  and  selling  large  numbers  of  fowl  to  get  rid  of  low  pro- 
ducing hens.    This  year  they* re  being  asked  to  cull  their  flocks  even  more 
carefully  than. usual  because  of  the  short  foed  supplies  and  the  egg  marketing 
difficulties.    In  addition,  labor  and  storage  space  are  scarce.  Shortages 
of  containers  and  limited  shipping  facilities  are  two  more  problems  of  the 
poultrymen.    So  with  all  these  reasons,  a  heavy  supply  of  chickens  is  ex- 


pected on  the  market. 


As  there  will 
chicken  available  this  summer, 


be  rather  large  quantities  of  *\  ^ 
;his  summer,  you *  11  want  to  en-  ^ 
courage  your  listeners  to  use  chicken  frequently 
in  their  menus.    It  is  quite  versatile    in  its 
menu  adaptability.    Equal  in  protein  value  to 
prime  rib  roasts  and  juicy  red  steaks,  chicken  is. 
a  he-man  choice.    Easy  to  digest  and  nutritious 
as  well,  ch'icken  is  a  choice  delicacy  for  both  youifcgf— <s" 
and  old.    Another  soiling  point  for  chicken  is  that 
it  is  point-free. 

If  yoiflre  planning  to  talk  about  chicken  cookery,  USDA  Bulletin  No.  1888 
called  "Poultry  Cooking"  will  be  helpful  to  you.    It  gives  tostod  methods 
for  all  the  popular  ways,  of  preparing  chicken  from  the  young  fryer  to  the 
old  hen  that  has  to  be  stewed.    The  bulletin  completely  covers  poultry, 
cookery, , .with  timetables,  and  pictures  showing  the  various  steps  in  frying 
and  stuffing  a  fowl.    Address  requests  for  this  bulletin  to 'the  Off ice. of 

Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  2J5,  D.C..  

(NOTE) . . .Radio  Commentators  may  apply  for  their  bulletins  from  the  nearest 
Office  of  Distribution  '.Jar  Food  Administration  Regional  Office. 


•FOLLOW  THE  RULES, 


In  a  hew  bulletin  called  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  of  the  U.S.D.A.  has  simplified 
food  preservation  rules  and  timetables  into  an  easy  to  follow  pattern,. 
Illustrated,  step-by-step,  the  bulletin  shows  how  to  prepare  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning,  tells  what  kind  of  equipment  to  use,  mistakes  to 
avoid,  and  the  time  schedules  for  processing. 


On  the  attractive  cover  page  are  listed  these  seven  points  for  success- 
ful canning: 


1.  Can  only  fresh  food,  in  tiptop  condition. 

2.  Have  food,  jars,  everything  used  in  canning,  thoroughly  clean. 

3.  Work  quickly,  so  as  to  can  "freshness", 

4.  Heat  food  hot  enough  and  long  enough  to  make  bacteria  and 
other  organisms;  harmless;  so  they  won't  "work"  in  the 
food  and  make  it  spoil. 

5.  Follow  up-to-date  directions  and  time-tables,  backed  up  by 
scientific  research. 

6.  Make  sure  jars  are  sealed  airtight,  to  keep  spoilage  organisms 
outside,, 

7.  Store  canned  food  in  a  coo!).,  dark,  dry  place. 

This  publication  takes  the  place  of  AWI-41, 
"Wartime  Canning  of  Fruits  And  .Vegetables"  and 
AUI-61  "Canning  Tomatoes".    The  bulletin 
"Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables",  AWI-93, 
may  be  secured  free  upon  request  by  v/riting  to 
Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  25,  D.C.    Radio  commentators  may  get 
their  copies  from  the  nearest  Regional  War 'Food 
-Administration* s 'Of f ice  of  Distribution. . .which  is 


DARK  ;  -at..  .1^0  Broadway,  Hew  York  7,  N«Y, 
—   WOMENS  LAND  ARMY"  GOSS  T0.CA1.IP  


Summer  camps  for  the  blue  denim  clad  workers 
of  the  Women's  Land  Army  are  again  taking  roll  call,  • 
These  working  camps  for 'working  women 'may  be  Set  up' 
in  unused  school  houses,  Grange  halls,  hotels,  inns, 
country  houses  or  tent  cities  in  forests  or  meadows. 
In  many  cases,  they* re  located  in  the  beauty  spots 
of  the  country. , .near  lakes,  rivers,  or  streams. 

Women1* s  Land  Army  camps  are  planned  for  efficiency 
and  the  health  of  the  workers  who  have  enrolled  to  helpj^ 
farmers  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  1944  crops.  They 
provide  sleeping  and  eating  arrangements  and  recreation 
rooms  for  evenings,  Sundays  and  days  when  the  weather  is  too 
bad  for  farm  work.    These  camps  make  a  fine  place  to  spend 
a  week  or  a  month  of  an  entire  summer  doing  an  essential 
war  job  now  that  more  farm  men  have  gone  into  the  Armed  Services. 


»  ••  o  •  • » 


These  centers  of  course,  will  house  only  workers  coming  some  distance.. 
The  majority  of  the  Womens  Land  Army  workers  are  recruited  locally  and  live 
at  home. 

About  800,000  women,  13  years  or  older,  are  needed  to  help  with  this 
year's  food  crops.  'Some  of  their  tasks  will  be  to  de-tassel  hybrid  seed 
corn. in  the  Midwest ,' shock  wheat  in  North  Dakota,  pick' cotton  and  shake' 
peanuts  in  the  South,  pick  potatoes  in  Maine  and  Idaho,  and  pick,  grade, 
and  pack  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 

Women  in  farm  work  don't  get  rich  quickly,  but  they  earn  the  prevailing 
farm  wage' in  each  locality.    These  wages  vary  as  to  region,  and  work  and  skill. 
In  addition  to  financial  gain  though,  members  of  the  Womens  Land  Army  return 
home  with  browned  skins,  renewed  vigor  of  mind  and  body  and  a  knowledge  that 
they  are  in  the  Victory  drive. 

Women  in  good  health  who  have  any  free  time  this  summer  are  urged  to 
find  out  about  the  Womens  Land  Army  and  how  they  can  help.    Individuals  now 
contact  the  local  county  Extension  agent  or  the  nearest  Farm  Placement 
Office  for  information  on  the  food  march  to  victory, 

....  .NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION  

(Cleared  by  OWI  with  an  "A",  essential  rating) 

WINTER  THIRST  INSURANCE .  .... 

There  are  some    very  interesting  figures  about  the  number  of  Americans 
who  drink  fruit  juice.    This  healthful  national  habit  has  increased  sharply 
in 'the  last  few  years.    In  1935,  the  average  American  was  consuming  about 
two  pounds  of  .canned  fruit  jiice  per  year.    In  1940,  the  figure  had  gone  up 
to  well  over  eight  pounds  per  year. 

This  ought  to  be  a  tip' to  homemakers,  this  year 'when  fruits  are  ex- 
pected to  be  abundant.    Commercially  canned  fruit  juices  with  the  exception 
..of  citurs  juice  will  not  be  plentiful. .  .the  figure    on  that  is  a  15  percent 
decrease  for  civilian  consumption  below  last  year.    So  homemakers  would  do 
well  to  can  juices  as  well  as  fruits  and  other  plentiful  foods. 

And  here  are  some  tips  on  fruit  juice  canning  straight  from  canning 
specialists  of  the  U.S,D.A,    They  say  that  the  fruit  ought  to  be  firm... 
a  little  too  ripe  to  can  whole,  yet  not  over-ripe,    sugar  helps  hold  the 
color 'and  flavor  of  the  fruit  juice.    But  the  juice  may  be  canned  without 
sugar,  and  the  sweetening  added  as  it  is  used. 

Juice  should  be  put  up  in  glass  fruit  jars  or  in  bottles  with  crown-caps. 
It  is  far  safer  to 'use  a  capper  for  the  bottles  than  to  use  corks  dipped 
in  wax  or  paraffin,  because  such  sealing  will  not  stand  processing. 


he  glass  jars  and  lids  are  prepared  for  juices  the  same  way  as  for 
canning.    If  bottles  are  used,  they  should  be  smooth  at  the  top,  and 


free  from  nicks  or  cracks,    Bottles  should  be  washed  and  heated  to  boiling 
like  glass-jars.    Crown  caps  must  be  wiped  clean,  hut  not  washed,  and  should 
be  dipped  individually  in  boiling  water  just  before  using. 

The  best  method  of  canning,  according  to  the  specialists,  is  to  handle 
only  saall  batches  of  fruit  at  a  time,  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  quickly 
and  the  fruit  will  not  have  to  s  tand  long.    The  secret  of  keeping  the  fine 
natural  color  and  flavor  lies  in  heating  just  enough  to  steriliie,  but  not 
so  much  that  the  color  and  flavor  changes.    Simmering  brings  out  the  juice 
from  the  fruit,  and  develops  color  and  flavor,  and  it»s  hot  enough  to  make 
the  fruit  juice  keep. 

Berries,  red 'cherries ,  and  plums. • .or  mixtures  of 
those 'fruits,  ate  prepared  for  juice  by  removing 
CjB*  •  1  ^     rH  £     -pits,  crushing,  heating,  to  simmering,  then 

**S  13G-R'^  i  £5 draining  through  a  cloth  bag.    Sugar  may  be 

Xo   *  y  "  added  if  desired  about  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  each 

gallon  of  juice.    This  of  course  depends  on  the 
...j.-.  7"      ''■?$*h:&;:0&&  natural  sweetness  of  the  juice.    After  the  sugar  is 

3$p  j-'RjiT   |  added,  the  juice  should  again  be  heated  to 

.  ntc  i  '  simmering  and  poured  into  hot  jars  or  bottles.  Jars 

\^::-:'''':''::''':^^$-  should  be  filled  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the 
'  _  '     -top.    Then*  adjust  the  lids  of  the  jars,  or  seal 

caps  on  the  bottles.    Pint  or  quart  jars  or  bottles  should  bo  processed  in  a 
boiling  water  bath  for  five  minutes. 

All  sorts  of  combinations  and  blends  of  the 'fruit  juice  can  be  made.., 
and  they  will  be  useful  to  homomakers  in  many  ways  besides  just  as  beverages. 
This  is  one  way  to  take  advantage  of  a  plentiful  food  supply  and  build  it 
up  against  the  time  when  that  food  vail  not  be  so  plentiful. 


FEATURE  THESE, 


Here  arc  lists  of  theplontiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
when  you  give  meal — planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
fourth  installment  of  this  feature  which  you* 11  find  in  "RADIO  ROUND-UP  ON 
FOOD1'  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  Market  News  Of f ices  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  market  news  office. 


(-0-V-E-R-) 


BOSTON 


NEWYOBtf  CITY 


FHIIADELEBIA 


Snap  Beans 

Lettuce 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


Beans 

Beets. 

Cabbage 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce 

Melons 


Onions 

Peaches 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


Beets 

Lettuce 

Onions 

New  Potatoes 
Spinach 


WASHINGTON.  D.C 


Snap  Beans 
Greens 
Lettuce 
New  Potatoes 


PITTSBURGH 


Beans    —  Onions 
Beets    —  Small  Oranges 
Cabbage  -  Peas 
Carrots  -  'Potatoes 
Cucumbers , Spinach 


BALTIMORE 

Cabbage 
Bunched  Beets 
Iceberg  Lettuce 
Tomatoes 


Comment, • * . . 

If  growing  conditions  are  favorable,  there  will  be  more  vegetables  and 
fruits  than  usual  throughout  the  Northeast  during  this  summer  and  fall. 
Prudent  housewives  will  do  their  canning  when  local  supplies  are  plentiful. 


"The  price  of  enough  may  be  surplus",  was  the  way  Lee  .Marshall, 
Director  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration  commented  on  abundant 
supplies  of  some  foods.    In  other  words,  if  ve  wish  to  be  sure  of  having 
enough  food  for  the  entire  year,  we  will  have  some  over-abundance,,, seasonal 
or  local. ,  .of  various  items.    Vieather  may  give  us  an.  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  a  particular  food  which  no  one  can  predict. 

Therefore,  watch  the  lists  of  plentiful  foods  and  encourage  your 
listeners  to  serve  them  often.    This  will  help  make  full"  use  of  our  food 
supply  and  help  FOOD  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  


•••••••••• 


Listed  below  are  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the  men  you  can  consult: 
BOSTON ,  MASSACHUSETTS ...... 

Mr,  H.S.  Stiles 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A. ... 

725  Appraisers  Stores  '  Telephone  No. 

Boston,  Mass.  Hancock  342} 


NEVJ  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  M«M«  Thomas 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A. 
641  Washington  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Teleph-one  No. 
X'}  Canal  6 — 4000. .  .Ext  .324 


HIIMELFIIIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Bid'dle 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  VJ.F.A. 
604 — F  U.S.  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telephone  No. 

Market  6000 . . .Ext , 27 
Main  2401  Ext. 84 


WASHINGTON,  DC, 


Mr.  Aaron  Stambaugh 

Fruit  el  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 

Office  of  Distribution,  VJ.F.A.  Telephone  No. 

Washington,  25,  D.C,  Republic  4142... Ext.  2l8l 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND ..... 
Mr.  WeE.  Harrison 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  DistributionTZEFA 

801  Appraisers  Stores  Telephone  No. 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Plaza  8460...Ext.  215 

PITTSBURGH ,  PENNSYLVANIA  

Mr.  J.K.Boyd 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  UFA 
501  BeesQEi6r  Bl&g. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa0 


Telephone  No. ' 

Grant  0800...Ext.  362 


Radio  Round-up 


A  Service 

For  Directors  of  Home  Forum  Programs 


New  York,  7t  New  York 
June  24,  1944 
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..    UNITED  NATIONS  FOOD  TEAM, .  .Explaining  the  Combined  ^ood  Board  and  its 
functions. 


,    FOOD  FOR  RELIEF  FEEDING-  ABROAD. .  .The  mechanics  of  feeding  liberated 
peoples.  , 

PLOT  AGAINST  THE  ENEKY. .  .American  seeds  circle  the  globe. 
.   .  •  •  •  • ••••••• 

•r  EYES  ON  THE  POTATO.  ..New  uses  for  a  familiar  vegetable-. 


.   .CHICKEN  FOR  WINTER  -IffALS. .  .Tips .  on  canning  chickens.. 


KEEP  *EM  HOEING-...  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  go  into'  action, 
•    PLENTIFUL  FOOD  INFORMATION. .  .In  the  Northeast  :Region 
FEATURE  THESE. . .Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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War  food  Administration 

OffkeofDisiribuiion 


o  •  »  2  e  . 


 UNITED  NATIONS  FOOD  TEAM,  .  .  ,  . 

Teamwork  among  the  United  Nations  has  been  one  of  the  achievements  of 
this  war.    But  unity  of  action  is  not  only  practiced  in  military  operations. 
The  Combined  Food  Board  is  also  an  example  of  a  mutual  meeting  ground. 

This  Board  created  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  three  Allied  powers. . .the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.    T  he 
War  Food  Administrator  represents  the  United 
States  on  this  Board,    There  is  also  one  deputy 
member  for  each    board  member,  one  executive 
officer  and  one  deputy  executive  officer  from 
each  of  the  three  nations.    The  Board  has  the 
technical  assistance  of  various  international 
Commodity • committees.  'These  groups  deal  with 
such  c6mmodities- as- meat ,  fish,  poultry,  fats,  sugar',  tobacco, 'cereals 'and 
grains,  seeds,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  vitamins,  spices,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  fertilizers.    A  secretary  and  assistant  secretary  are 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  keep  a  record  of  the  meetings  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  files  of  the  Board.    Special  committees  are  also  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  deal  with  commodities  that  do  not  come  into  the  scope  of  exist- 
ing committees. 

Proposals  for  action  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  may  be  initiated  by  any 
member,  its  executive  officers  or  its  committees.    The  exectutive  officers 
direct  the  work  of  the  commodity  committees  and  place  their  recommendations  be- 
fore the  Board  members  for  action.'  The  executive  officers  carry  out  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  and  coordinate  action  which  is  being  taken  in  respect  to 
each  food  product. 

The  Board  has  no  authority  to  dictate  inter-national  allocations.  It  is 
merely  a  meeting  ground  where  mutual  problems  dealing  with  food,  shipping  or 
supply  are  discussed.    Then  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Allied  nations 
or  nations  affected.    When  95  percent  of  the  exportable  supplies  of  rice  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world  fell  to- Japan,  the  Board  discussed  ways  of  increasing 
rice  production  and  dividing  up  the  available  supply.    And  though  there  may 
be  ample  wheat  in  Australia^  it  is  of  no  value  to  those  who  need  it  nnless 
ft  can  be  utilized  by  them.    In  this  case  the  subject  of  supply  and  transporta- 
tion is  also  a  concern  of  the  Board.    As  more  of  the  enemy  occupied  lands  are 
liberated  by  the  Allied  armies,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Combined  Food  Board 
to  consider  how  the  needs  of  the "people  can  best  be  met  until  the  liberated 
people  can  fend  for  themselves;'" 

.... .FOOD  FOR  RELIEF  FEEDING  ABROAD. .... 

In  contrast  to  the  German ' method  of  conquest ,' the  Allied  armies  carry 
sufficient  food  not  only  to  feed  themselves  but  to  assist  peoples  freed  from 
Axis  domination.  Despite  the  great  needs  forecast,  the  United  States  now  his 
an  adequate  stock  pile  of  food  in  Europe  or  earmarked  for  that  use  to  take 
care  of  relief  needs  for  the  next  few  months. 


In  June  10th  issue  of  "ROUND-UF'y  we 
told  how  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  would  take  over 
relief  feeding  in  the  liberated  countries.  _ 
In  the  beginning' stages  of  occupation,  how- 
ever, the  Allied. Armies  will  take  care  of  all 
food  distribution  in  a  freed  area,.. just  as  they 
are  now' doing  in  Rome.    This  is  in  line  with  com-' 
bat  necessity.    As  the  Allied  forces  move  forward, 
military  control  will  be  relinquished.    Then  one 
of.  .two  agencies  will  take  over  the  job.    If  the 
liberated  territory  is  an  Allied  area  with-  '• 
adequate  finances  or  credit  in  international  trade, 
that  country  will  bear  part  or  all  responsibility 

for  relief  supplies.'  If  an  Allied  country  has  no  foreign  resources. . .as  Greece. 
...UNRRA  will  assist. 


The  requirements  presented  by  UNRRA.  for  food  in  this  country  and  also 
those  made  by  the  paying  governments  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  before  any' actual  allocation  is  made.    Dependent  on 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  UNRRA.  will  present  requirements  for  f ood 
from  the  United  States  through  Foreign  Economic  Administration.    The  War 
Food  Administration  will  do  the  buying  in  this  country. 

'The  chief  foods  to'be  distributed  will  be  wheat,  cereal,  canned  and  dried 
milk,  cheese,  salt  pork,  canned  meat  and  fish.    At  present  the  reserves  of 
these  foods  will  take  care  of  relief feeding.    Replacements  will  be  made  as 
demands  are  made  on  the  reserve.    The  War  Food  Administration  intends  to  buy 
in  accordance  with  foreseeable  objectives.    The  only  exception  is  this  rule 
will  be  when  the  Government  buys  to  fulfill  support  price  pledges.  Any 
temporary  abundance  is  a  snail  price  to  pay  for  being  sure  of  enough  food. 

At  present  the  Government  is  buying  about  8  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food  a  day,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  food  a  month  are 
expected.    To  keep  the  stocks  in  good  condition,  the  food  is  inspected  at 
intervals  and  frequent  inventories  are  taken.    If  stock  held  in  reserve  is  no 
longer  needed  because  of  a  military  change,  and  the  trade  has  a  demand, 
additional' food  is  released  for  civilians.    Reserves  are  maintained  and  stocks 
"turned" ...as  in  commercial  fields. 


'•••4. PLOT  AGAINST  THE  ENEMY. 


tm  - 


•>  a  v  csa 


American  seeds  are  taking  a  part  in  Victory  by 
global  encirclement.    Corn  seed  from  Iowa  is 
growing  in  the  rich  gumbo"  and  volcanic  ash  soils 
of  distant  South  Pacific  military  bases,.. 
Thousands  of  American  soldiers  who  are 
prisoners  behind  German  lines  are  or  will  be 
eating  fresh  vegetables  grown  from  seeds  from 
home.    In  thirty-one  countries  and  territories 
over  the  world, 'many  of  the  beans,  beets,  ' 
carrots,  onions,  peas,  radishes,  CTHHjribers, 
and  cabbages  harvested  this  year  will  have  an 
American  inheritance. 


•  •  •  4»  •  • 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  crops  raised  in  South  Pacific  battlefield 
gardens  alone  vail  be  valued  at  11  million  dollars.    And  this  cash  value  is 
far  exceeded  by  the  worth  American  fighting  forces  attach  to  the  fresh 
vegetables  that  remind  them  of  food  at  home.  Though  the  15,000  pounds  of 
seeds  shipped  to  American  prisoners  is  small  compared  with  the  millions  of 
pounds  produced  annually  in  this  country,  th'e  resultant  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  will  mean  variety  in  prison  fare  for  a  maximum  of  400,000  soldiers. 

Since  last  July,  18  million  pounds  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds... 
about  3  percent  of  our  production. . .have  been  shipped  to  our  Allies  and  Armed 
Forces  abroad.    "Die  largest  quantity. .  .four  and  a  half  million  pounds  went 
to  Russia.    The  smallest  amount  shipped  has  been  35  pounds  to  Ethiopia, 
Varying 'quantities  between  these  high  and  low  figures  have  been  shipped  to 
England, -Austrailia,  various  sections  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon, 
and  Central  and  South  America. 

The  seeds  could  have  gone  on  a  single  10,000  ton  cargo  ship.  Had  we  shipped 
food  produced  from  this  seed,  we  would  have  filled  the  entire  available 
space  on  950  ships  of  the  same  capacity.    The  shipments  of  seed  mean  savings 
of  U.S.  manpower  and  equipment  and  allow  for  the  increased  transportation  of 
men  and  war  materials. 

At  current  prices  these  seeds  would  have  produced  two  billion  dollars 
worth  of  food.    As  seed  they  cost  us  six  million  dollars.    And  based  on  our 
standards  of  living,  vegetables  raised  from  these  seeds  would  feed  some 
500  million  people  for  an  entire  year.    That's  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  .    '  - 

Even  as  vegetable  seeds  are  essential  for  the  production  of  food,  feed 
seeds*  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  food  for  livestock.    Shipments  of 
feed  seeds  are  still  limited  because  of  insufficient  acreage  planted  in  view 
of  the  need  for  direct  food  crops,  lack  of  labor,  winter  killing  of  alfalfa 
and  red  clover,  and  heavy  demands  on  hay  in  this  country. 

Almost  the  entire  Lend-Lease  demands  for  field  seed  have  heen  to  Russia 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    In  Russia,  thousands  of  acres  have  become' pastures: 
for  great  herds  of  livestocks    Grass  seeds  are  also  important  to  military 
forces  in  England  and  other  countries,    American  and  Allied  fighting 'planes 
land  on  fields  protected  against  wash  and  erosion  by  cover  crops  from 
American  seed.  *  •  * •■  .   

expanded 

At  present  seed  growers  of   America'  are  producing  vegetable  seeds  for  /  - 
home  food  programs. ..and  for  increased  shipment  abroad.    At  the  same  time 
they  are  trying  to  expand  production  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  a 
stock-pile  against  the  day  when  "American  seeds  will  play    a  living  role  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  world. 


•  •«  5«  •  .• 

.EYES  CM  THE  P OTA. TO  

Potatoes  are  appearing  in  more  forms  these  days  than 
the  familiar  baked  or  mashed  vegetable  at  the  dinner 
table.    They  are  going  to 'war  in  the  form  of  industri- 
al alcohol,  glucose  sirup,  textile  sizing  and  as 
rations  in  livestock  feed,  ... 

In  1943,  the  biggest  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  in 
history, , .about  470,000,000  bushels,, .were  harvested. 

Since  there  were  more  spuds  than  could  be  used 
through  normal  food  channels  and  for  existing  de- 
hydrating plants  to  absorb,  the  Government  ful- 
filled its  promise  of  taking  over  any  surplus  at 
prices  supported  by  laws. 

What  to  do  with  these  Government  owned  potatoes  became  the  problem  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  agency  in  1943  administering  support 
price  funds.     The  No.  1  commercial  grades  were  made  available  to  consumers. 
1  The  surplus  .removal  program  was  designed  to  divert  only  low  grade  potatoes  into 
dehydrated  forms, 

William  M,  Case,  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  potato  division, 
had  been  a  potato  farmer  in  Colorado  and  he  began  to  work  on  a  scheme  of 
: making  use  of  the  potato  culls. 

Because  of  the  high  nitrogen  free  extract  or  carbohydrate  content  qf 
potatoes  they  were  suitable  for  making  industrial  alcohol.    Distillers  can't 
use  raw  potatoes,  but  can  use  the  cooked  and  dehydrated  pulp  for  alcohol  . 
important  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions. 

ft 

Mr,  Case  is  familiar  with  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Colorado.    He  noted 
that  large  sugar  factories  stood  idle  eight  months  of  the  year -and* thought  they 
could  be  used  for  dehydrating  potatoes.    Also  that  sugar  beet  and  potato  crop 
grow  in  the  same  regions.    Experimentation  was  done  in  the  sugar  factories  and 
the  converting  process  started  last  March. 

By  this  June,  eleven  sugar  factories  and  small  dehydrating  plants  had  made 
13,000  carloads  of  low  grade  potatoes  into  the  required  dry  pulp.    Each  sugar 
factory  can  handle  from  20  to  40  carloads  of  potatoes  a  day,  c 

In  the  sugar  plants  the  potatoes  are  put  through  a  similar  process  of 
being  turned  into  dry  pulp  that  is  used  for  sugar  beets. . .oxcept  the  potatoes 
ire  sent  into  a  drier  instead' of  being  run-through  the  process  where'  the  juice 
lis  extracted  from  sugar  beets.    First,  .the  spuds  are  thoroughly  washed. 
Then  they  go  into  a  slicer  and  are  cut  in  shapes  similar  to  shoe  string 
potatoes.    "Cossett.es"  the  trade  calls  this  cut.    Next'  they  are  put  into  a 
irier  at  high  temperature.    Here  the  potatoes  shrivel  to  the  extent  that  six 
tons  of  raw  potatoes  give  one  ton  of  dry  potatoes.    This  dried  product  is  shipped 
tin  box  cars  to  alcohol  plants  or  to  livestock  feed  mills-.    Mixed  in  livestock 
feed,  dehydrated  potato  can  take  the  place  of  corn  in  the  feed  ration,  to  a 
2onsiderablo  degree.  ■. 


♦  •  t 6, •  • 


To  see  what  other  products  can  be  made  from  potato  pulp,  experiments  were 
performed  to  make  glucose  sirup  and  potato  starch.    The  potato  glucose  sirup 
developed  is  similar  :to  corn  sirup  and  can  be  used  as  a  sweetening  in  candy. 
The  potato  starch  manufactured  was  used  as  a  sizing  in  cotton  textiles.  The 
results  of  this  handling  of  the  1943  potato  crop  have  led  the  way 'for  putting 
surplus  potatoes  into  beneficial  economic  use  instead  of  allowing,, ,as  in  the 
past,,, many  carloads  to  ,be  wasted.    Also  profitable  year  round  use  can  be 
made  of  the  large  sugar  plants. 


 CHICKEN  FOR  WINTER  MEALS.'.,,. 


In  194-3  more  people  ate  chicken  "in  the  rough"  and  forecast  more  futures 
on  wish  bones. than  ever  before.  Over  three  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of 
dressed  chicken  were  eaten,  a  per  capita  consumption  of  28.1  pounds.  The 
average  for  the  1935 — 39  period  was  only  17#9  pounds. 

The  chicken  supply  per  capita  for  civilians 
0.  xt^^^-%v  this  year  is  about  15  percent  smaller.  Thus 

^^:";S^;*%x        it  would  seem  that  farmers  should  hot  have  any 
'$M'^'-  J-  k^C"  "'Jm.  •    X\     trouble    selling  their  1944  supply.    But  a 

\      '     large  part  of  the  chickens  will  be  coming  to 
market  at  the  seme  time..,. in  the  July  to 
September  period.    Short  feeding  supplies  and 
egg  marketing  difficulties  are  causing  many 
'  farmers  td  cull  their  flocks  more  closely  , 

Storage  space  and  labor  are  scarce.    Crates  and  shipping  facilities  are 
liraitedJ?GQPle  who  live  in  areas  where  chickens  are  plentiful  will  find  it 

economical  to  can  or  freeze  a  supply  for  use  next  winter  when  chickens  will 
not  be  so  plentiful.    Families  having  cold' storage  locker  space  usually  pre- 
fer to  freeze  frying  and  roasting  chickens,  and  to  can  the  older,  less 
tender  stewing  fowls.    Frozen  poultry  will  keep  for  a  year  or  longer. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  "Freozing  Meat  and 
Poultry  Products  For  Home  Use"  which  describes  in  detail  the  steps  to 
follow,  in  freezing  poultry.    The  supply  is  only  about-  equal  to  the  number 
of  individuals  having  locker  facilities.    However,  you  may  obtain  a  copy 
from. .  .MARKETING-  REPORTS  DIVISION;     OFFICE  OF  DISTRIBUTION,    'JAR  FOOD  ADMINIST- 
RATION . . .  150  Broadway,,-  New  York  -  7  ,  New"  York.  ~~ 

Hens,  culled  from  the  flocks  when  they  are  one  to  two  years  old  are 
better  for    -canning  than  young  birds.    All  birds  for  canning  should  be  healthy 
and  in  tip-top  condition,  .  The  bird  is  dressed,  cut  in  serving   Sections  , 
and  most  of  the  fat  trimmed  off.    Too  much  fat  in  the  jar  may  cook  out  onto 
the  rubber  ring  and  spoil  the  seal.    The  gall  bladder  must  also  be  removed 
very  carefully  because  if  it  is  broken,  the  chicken  will  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Then  the  chicken  pieces  are  divided  into  three  piles, , .meaty  pieces, 
boney  pieces,  and  giblets.    Meaty  pieces  may  be  canned' -with  or  without' the 
bone.    Bony  pieces  have  so  little  meat,  it»s  best  to  strip  meat  off  and  can 
it  covered  with  broth.    Giblets. , .the  liver,  gizzards  and  heart, ..are  canned 
separately  because  they  would  darken  the  other  chicken  meat.    The  livers  are 
canned  alone,  gizzards  and  hearts  together. 


Boned  chicken  or  chicken  to  be  canned  with  the  bones  in  must  first. bo 
precooked  in'  simmering  water.    For  chicken  that* s  to  be  canned  with  bono', 
cook  about  eight  to  ten  minutes.    If  the  meat  is  to  be  cut  from  the  bono, 
pre-cook  just  long. enough  so  that  you  can  cut  it  off  and  then  it  must  be  re* 
heated.    The  hot  meat  is  packed  in  boiling  hot  glass  jars.    The  final  process- 
ing is  done  in  a  pressure  canner  because  chicken  needs  temperature  of  250 
degrees  F.  to  kill  any  bacteria  growth  .    Manufacturers  directions  for 
various  canners  should  be  followed. 
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KEEP  'EM  HOEING, .... 

Here's  a  bulletin  on  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  from  the  Connecticut  State 
Extension. Service: 

Nearly  400  girls  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  far-away  Florida  are 
now  arriving  in  Connecticut  to  start  a  season's  work  on  farms*    They  are 
Victory  Farm  Volunteers,  spending  their  summer  time  helping  their  country 
in  general,  and  the  Connecticut  country-side  specifically.    They  will  staff 
nine  farm  work  camps,  all  but  one  of  them  in  the  .Hartford  County  shade 
"'foVacco  section.    These  out-of-state  recruits  make  up  about  half  of  the  entire 
camp  enrollment  in  the  state*  s  farm  work  program.    The  camps  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University,  of  Connecticut  State  Extension.  Service  with  . . 
Mrs.  Joseph  W,  Alsop  and  Miss  Charlotte  Goodwin,  Assistant  Farm  Labor  Super- 
visors, directly  in  charge. 

The  minimum  age  of  the  girls  in  the  tobacco  work  camps  is  fifteen.  They 
will  stay  in  Connecticut  from  now  until  September, 

The  Florida  girls  arrive  in  Hartford  on  Saturday,  June  24th,    They  are 
the  first  of  the  out-of-state  groups  to  reach  Connecticut,    The  girls  from 
Tampa,  Sarasota,  and  Plant  City,  and  most  of  the  camp  supervisory  staff,,,.. 

including  codks  will  come  with  them  from  their  homo  state.    Fifty  of  the 

girls  are  assigned  to  a  tobacco  camp  at  Tariffville,  and  100  to  a  camp  in 

Manitook  Lake  in  Granbyi    The  director  of  the  Manitook  Lake  Camp  is 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Tarrer,  Dean  of  girls  at  Sarasota  High  School,  The 

T  arriffville  group  will  have  a  supervisor  from  Connecticut,. .Miss  Gertrude 

Currias,  teacher  at  the  Beardsley  School  "in  Bridgeport. 

J 

The  volunteers  from  Pennsylvania  teach  Connecticut  on  Monday,  the  26th 
of  June, ,, by  bus  and  train  to  Hartfordr  and  from  there  to  five  tobacco  camps 
in  the  Connecticut  area,  and  just  over  the  state  line,  in  Massachusetts, 

Thirty' girls  from  New  York  City  proper  will  be  housed  at  a  tobacco  camp 
in  Buckland,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Ruth  Mittler,  physical  education 
teacher  at  the  A-imiiton  School  in  New  Haven,  and  her  Assistant,  Miss  Irene 
Bergin,  Teachur  ol  physical  education  at  Meriden   High  School. 


So,  the  season  is  under  way, ,, and  intrepid  volunteers  have  travelled 
long  distances,  and  left  crowded  city  streets  to  help  farmers  and  do  their 
wartime  work. 

All  we  can  do  is  look  on  in  admiration,  and  say  "Keem  »Em  Hoeing"*. 

PLENTIFUL  FOODS. .... 

The  foods  listed  below  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  North- 
east Region  in  general,  for  the  month  of  Julyi    Your  mention  of  these  foods 
on  your  programs  will- help  encourage  wise  use  of  our'  wartime  food  supply: 


1; 

Canned  green  and  wax  beans 

2. 

Dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups 

3; 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes 

4. 

Peanut  butter 

5. 

Citrus  marmalade 

6. 

Wheat  flour  and  bread 

7. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  noodles 

8. 

Oatmeal 

9. 

Frozen  vegetables,  including  frozen  baked  beans 

(where  there  are  facilities  for  handling  frozen  products) 

The  peak  of  this  year*s  record-breaking  egg  production  has  passed..... 
but  the  current  supply  in  most  areas  is  adequate  to  consumer  demand, 

FEATURE  THESE. ...» 

Here  are  lists  of  the  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  region.     We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh  foods 
when  you  give  meal— planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the 
fifth  installment  of  this  feature  which,  you* 11  find  in  "RADIO  ROUND-UP  ON  FOOD" 
each  week. 

Latest  wire-  information  from  our  Market  News  Offices  is  the  basis  for 
••this  report.    For  dai}y  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone-,  your 
local  marekt  news  office.  ..... 

(  P-L-E-A-S-E 

T-U-R-N 

T-O 

N-E-X-T 


P-A-G-E  ) 
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BOSTON 

Snap  Beans 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Southern 

Potatoes  ♦ 
Watermelon 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Snap  Beans 
Lettuce 
Peaches 
Watermelon 


—  New  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 
»-  Peas 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Snap  Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Lettucre 

Oranges 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Cucumbers 
Limes 

Hew  Potatoes 
.Tomatoes  ■• 


PITTSBURGH 


Cabbage       —  Peas 
Lettuce       —  Radishes 
Green  Onions-  Spinach 
New  Potatoes-  Tomatoes 


BALTIMORE 

Snap  Beans 
Beets 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 


Comment^, ..  •  -    •  «  • 

As  summer  goes  on,  fruits  and  berries  will  be  more  and  more  plentiful. 
Georgia  peaches  are  already  reaching  some  markets  in  abundance.  Encourage 
your  listeners,  to  serve  these  plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  often,  and  to 
can  thuir  winter  supplies.    That  way,  they  can  help  -to  us.e  our  food  supplies 
wisely  and  make  "FOOD  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM"  


Listed  below  are  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the  men  you  can  consult: 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. . . . 


-Mr.  H.  S,  Stiles 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 

Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A.. 

725  Appraisers  Stores 

Boston,  Mass.  .  : 


BOSTON, '  KA5SAC3USETTS- 


»    •  »  •  •  «««••• 


Stanley.  A*  Flower 

New  England  Radio  News/ Service 

Office  of  retribution,  W.F.A. 
ACS  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


PHILADELFHLl,  PSNN SYLVAN IA , 


Telephone  No. 
Hancock  342J 


Telephone  No  . 
Hubbard  2087 


Mr.  E.  R,  Biddle 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A. 
604-F    US  Custom  House 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telephone  No. 

Main  2401. ...Ext  84 
Market  6000,..Ext.  27 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  MEW    YORK. .... 


Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas 

Fruit' &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  WFA 
641  Washington  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  NEW  YORK, 


Telephone  No, 

Canal  6—4000  Ext,  324 


Mr  .'  "Donald  G.  Lerch 
Marketing  Reports  Division 
Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A. 
150  Broadway 
New  York,  7,  N.Y. 

WASHINGTON,  P.O.  

Mr.  Aaron  Stambaugh 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
^Office  of  Distribution,  VJFA 
■  .Washington,  25 y  .D.C. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND , 


Mr.  W.  E.  Harrison 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A. 
801  Appraisers  Stores  Bldg, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Telephone  No.  ' 

Rector  2-4720,  Ext.  86 


Telephone  No. 

Republic  4142... Ext.  2l8l 


Telephone  No. 

Plaza  8460— Ext .  215 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. •  •  •  • 


Mr.  J.K.  Boyd 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Market  News  Office 
Office  of  Distribution,  W.F.A. 
501  Bessemer  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


« v  t .  Telephone  No. 

Grant  6800,,.Ext362 


•    .    •      <  • 


